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PROVISION OF FOOD FOR SCHOOL-CHILDREN 
IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


THE subject of the feeding of children in our public elementary 
schools has engaged the attention of the House of Commons on 
several occasions in the last two years, but it cannot be said that 
the discussions which have taken place throw much light on an 
undoubtedly difficult problem. 

The sentimentalist, the Socialist, the economist—each has his 
say. Pity for the hungry child, anxiety lest the race should 
be allowed to deteriorate, fear of diminishing parental responsi- 
bility and breaking up home life, desire to make the neglectful 
parent do his duty—all these admirable but conflicting senti- 
ments obscure in their collision the real issue. I would set 
aside the extreme view, put forward by some, that the State 
should, through the ratepayer or the taxpayer, provide free meals 
as a necessary sequence of free education. One reason against 
such a course is that meals would soon be found to be only one of 
several requirements. Anyone who goes into a school in a very 
poor district in cold or wet weather would say at once that the 
condition of some of the children’s clothes and boots is as great 
an obstacle to the cheerful pursuit of their studies as a deficiency 
of meals. A pair of sodden boots on a cold, wet day are as likely 
to benumb the child’s faculties and undermine its health as a 
temporary lack of food. 

Another reason is that the great majority of parents are per- 
fectly able and willing to feed and clothe their children, and that 
it is hard on the taxpayer, and harder still on the ratepayer, to 
be required, at his own cost, to give to people that which they 
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do not ask for, in most cases do not want, and in very many 
would repudiate with some natural pride and indignation. 

And, lastly, the general provision of meals would do harm in 
so far as it would appreciably diminish the influence of home life. 
No one can dispute the importance of raising the standard of 
home life among the poor, and in their life the family meal is 
a kindly social influence not to be disregarded. But, setting 
aside the question of a universal State provision of meals in our 
schools, there remains on the part of those who speak most 
earnestly and even passionately on one side or other of the sub- 
ject a provoking disinclination to answer certain plain questions. 
Are no children to be supplied with meals, under any circum- 
stances, or are all to be supplied, or only some? If some, who 
is to make the selection? And again, who is to pay? I may 
add that there is an equally provoking disinclination to inquire 
into the extent of the evil, and into its causes; or even to consider 
whether some of the most distressing features visible in our 
schools in poor districts are really caused by present and imme- 
diate hunger. Apart from those who form general conclusions 
a priori, the process by which the advocate for ‘‘ doing some- 
thing ’’ arrives at his results is very often of this sort. As a 
sympathetic visitor he inspects a school in a very poor quarter of 
London or some other large town: he is struck by the listless 
and unhealthy appearance of the children; he learns that three 
or four have come to school without breakfast, and that some 
others are uncertain as to what, if anything, awaits them by way 
of dinner. He goes away impressed with a sense of twofold hard- 
ship, that the children should have to learn under such conditions, 
and that the taxpayer should have to pay for teaching which can 
bear so little fruit. 

He might have learnt, perhaps, if he had pressed his inquiries 
further, that, in the very school which he had visited, breakfasts 
and midday meals were supplied to a large percentage of the 
children in attendance; that those who were breakfastless were 
so because they came late for the school breakfast. If he put 
himself into communication with the relieving officer he might 
learn that the cases in which parents were unable or unwilling to 
provide meals for their children were comparatively few; and if 
he inquired a little further still into the conditions under which 
the children live he would realise that their unhealthy appearance 
is not due to immediate hunger, but to consistently unwholesome 
feeding from infancy onwards, to late hours, to dirt, and to 
insanitary and ill-ventilated dwellings. 
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It is not often that such inquiries as these are made. Not only 
does the visitor assume that the conditions which he has observed 
are due to poverty and starvation ; he goes on to generalise boldly 
from one or more such visits, and assumes that these conditions, 
if not universal, are very widely prevalent. How often has the 
Johanna Street School, or the Bristol experience of Dr. Mac- 
namara, done duty to give-point and pathos to a speech on the 
forlorn condition of the hungry child? 

On the other hand, we are confronted with the severely ortho- 
dox economists, whose views, if pushed to their logical conclusion, 
would perhaps startle themselves. We have, no doubt, in our 
large towns, sections of the population who, without deliberate 
unkindness, are thriftless, ignorant, and neglectful of their 
children. If these children are sent from home without break- 
fast, or find no dinner ready for them at midday, are they to 
remain hungry, or to acquire hopelessly perverted appetites, while 
this part of our population learns by some unexplained process the 
charm of home life and the nature of parental responsibility ? 
And then again, in the case of parents who do their best for their 
children, there may come times when employment suddenly 
ceases and acute distress sets in. Is no provision to be made 
for such times? 

It would be better to admit that the phenomenon of the under- 
fed child is a reality, that the difficulty which it occasions is not 
universal, nor even widespread, and is often intermittent in the 
places where it occurs; and that we should do well to put aside 
generalisations and speculations, and sentiment and _ political 
economy, and try to ascertain what, if any, are the conditions 
under which it is desirable to provide meals for children attend- 
ing our elementary schools, how such children are to be selected, 
how the meals are to be provided, and who is to pay for them. 

First, we may consider the class of children whose parents 
are selfishly callous or selfishly neglectful. The children have no 
breakfast ready for them before they go to school, nor any sure 
prospect of a dinner in the middle of the day. These are the 
cases which should be met by the order and circular of the Local 
Government Board issued in April, 1905, whereby the Guardians 
were empowered to supply prompt relief and to treat the cost of 
meals provided as a loan recoverable under sections 56 and 58 of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834.1 These sections are only 
applicable to children whose fathers are alive, and the remedy 


1 See Report on Medical Inspection and Feeding of Children attending Public 
Elementary Schools, Vol. i, p. 83, and Appendix iv. 
0 2 
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needs extension, but the order has had a salutary effect. Still, 
there is wanting the machinery for finding the children who are 
thus neglected and providing the meals as they are required. 

In this group of cases the parent can pay, and should be made 
to pay. There is another class of case in which the parent would 
make no difficulty about payment. Sometimes both parents are 
out at work at the hour of the midday meal. Where a widow is 
left with a young family she is often obliged to be absent from 
home during the day, earning money for their maintenance. If 
a small sum is given to the children to buy a meal the chances 
are that it will be spent on sweetmeats or cigarettes, or, at any 
rate, not laid out to the best advantage ; nor is the parcel of cold 
food which the child sometimes brings to the school to be com- 
mended as very appetising or digestible. There are cases in 
which the convenience of the parent and the proper nourishment 
of the child would alike be met by the provision of meals obtain- 
able by purchase and delivery of a ticket. 

Lastly, there are the cases of genuine occasional poverty when 
the breadwinner is thrown out of work and there is not money 
enough in the house to provide meals for the children. Here, 
no doubt, difficulties must arise. What are the conditions which 
justify the gratuitous provision of meals? There must be gra- 
dations of poverty both in extent and duration. There must be 
a point on one side at which the need for assistance diminishes 
so far as to justify its withdrawal; while, on the other, the dis- 
tress may assume so permanent and hopeless a character as to 
make it necessary to invoke the aid of the Poor Law. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the class of 
children for whom it is desirable to provide meals, though vari- 
able in number, is limited; and that the class for whom meals 
might properly be provided gratuitously, though not necessarily 
the most limited, is certainly the most variable. 

But if two out of the three classes who receive meals are able 
to pay for them, and if payment can be obtained from their 
parents, the cost of provision ought not to be more than voluntary 
and charitable agencies can meet. 

I have given reasons why local authorities should not be per- 
mitted to provide meals for all, or even for some. The wasteful- 
ness of providing free meals for those who are quite willing to pay 
for them is obvious : so is the hardship on the poorer class of rate- 
payers, if they were called on to pay for feeding the children of 
persons who were better off than themselves. But if a limited 
class only are to receive gratuitous meals, the risk of throwing upon 
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the local authority the duty of provision, or the duty of selection, 
becomes a very serious one. At every municipal election a ques- 
tion would be raised whether the Council or the Education Com- 
mittee took a sufficiently liberal view of their duties in the matter. 
The views of successive Councils would expand under the genial 
influence of electioneering promises; inquiry would slacken; 
those who could pay would feel aggrieved when they saw the 
children of parents, not poorer, but less conscientious, than them- 
selves, in receipt of free breakfasts and dinners ; voluntary agencies 
would no longer be able to stand the strain upon their resources ; 
and the collapse of a system financed by voluntary effort but con- 
trolled by local authority would lead to an irresistible demand for 
power to be given to local authorities generally, not merely to 
determine the selection but to provide the meals. We should 
find, too late, that we had blundered into a system of free meals 
provided out of the rates. 

It would seem that voluntary agencies are able to find the 
necessary funds. Of this the Report of the Committee on the 
Medical Inspection and Feeding of Children leaves little doubt, 
and if the gratuitous provision of meals is limited to the case of 
the children whose parents are in temporary distress, if those 
parents who could pay and would pay were allowed to pay, and if 
those who could pay and would not pay were made to pay, there 
should be no doubt of the capacity of voluntary effort to meet 
every need. For we should never forget in dealing with this 
subject that the circumstances which call for gratuitous provision 
of meals are not universal. Not merely are they not universal : it 
may almost be true to say that they are limited to large towns 
and to certain quarters of large towns. But one of the difficul- 
ties which presents itself in dealing with these conditions is that 
they are not merely local, but are often intermittent ; that in cer- 
tain localities poverty is a permanent trouble, while others are 
subject to periodical or occasional outbreaks of distress. 

The weakness of voluntary agencies is their lack of per- 
manence and of organisation. They need a system which would 
enable them to economise their resources and apply them promptly 
as occasion demands ; and they need the means of inquiry into the 
urgency of individual cases, and the capacity of the parent to 
make the necessary provision, at home or elsewhere, for the 
children’s meals. They need coherence and stability, the avoid- 
ance of overlapping, and the machinery for selection. 

It is impossible to doubt that—given access to the best sources 
of information—a voluntary society would conduct the necessary 
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inquiries better than a local authority. The inquiries of a local 
authority would, at the best, be purely official; they might be 
evaded, or resented, they might be perfunctory, and in any event 
their methods or their results might form undesirable topics for 
discussion at every municipal election. Above all, a local 
authority would be spending money, whether of the ratepayers, or 
of subscribers, with the traditional freedom accorded to 
local authorities. The agents of a voluntary society would be 
administering the funds of the society to which they belonged, and 
it may be presumed that they would be more careful in their 
expenditure than a local authority would be, whether it were 
dealing with the money of the ratepayers or the contributions of 
charitable persons. 

But a voluntary society which formed itself into relief com- 
mittees or guilds of help, covering the ground of all necessitous 
areas, and conducting the necessary inquiries for ascertaining 
the proper recipients of meals, might effect useful results which 
would extend far beyond the mere process of inquiry. The 
knowledge which might thus be acquired by kindly, helpful people 
of the conditions under which the poor live would create a con- 
tinuous interest in the welfare of individual families; friendly 
relations would spring up which would justify counsel and 
advice in matters of domestic economy. Thus, insensibly, the 
standard of home life might be raised, and the ill-fed, ill-nurtured 
child would become a less common feature in our poorer schools. 
Timely help, direct or indirect, might be given in starting boys 
and girls in life, and we might get some approach to the Elberfeld 
system which prevails in some of the great towns of Germany. 
We may not find it possible to establish here, in completeness, a 
system which seems to profit alike those who give and those who 
receive the help which it involves, but we might get some of its 
results reproduced in the poor quarters of our great cities, and to 
such agencies, rather than to legislation, or even to the adminis- 
trative work of local authorities, stimulated by the Board of Educa- 
tion, must we look for the regeneration of the home life of the 
very poor. 

It remains then to consider whether we could establish such 
relations between voluntary agencies and local authorities as 
would ensure the permanence of these agencies, would make them 
available for all cases of need, and would give them access to such 
means of information as would enable them to choose the right 
cases for assistance, whether or no the parent was ultimately 
compelled to pay. 
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In France the Caisse des Ecoles furnishes an instance of a 
voluntary society attached to municipal institutions, with a consti- 
tution in each case approved by the municipality, rendering 
accounts and receiving for the provision of meals in the Cantines 
Scolaires a subvention larger than would be desirable in this 
country, where voluntary assistance is more readily forthcoming. 

The Committee on Physical Deterioration, following the lines 
of the Royal Commission on Physical Training (Scotland), recom- 
mended that under certain circumstances local authorities might 
be empowered to provide kitchens, rooms, and appliances for the 
provision of meals, relying upon voluntary agencies to find the 
material; and proposed, ‘‘ by enabling the school authority to 
supply and organise the machinery, while the benevolent fur- 
nished the material,’’ to create ‘‘a working adjustment between 
the privileges of charity and the obligations of the community.”’ 

These proposals suggest the means of bringing the two agencies 
into connection. Sometimes it may be convenient and not unde- 
sirable that meals should be prepared and supplied on the school 
premises, which even in the case of voluntary schools are, during 
school hours, at the disposal of the local authority ; sometimes 
it might be necessary to hire premises for kitchens, or for dining- 
rooms, or for both purposes, and to fit them up with suitable 
appliances ; on very rare occasions it might be necessary to build. 

A local authority might be empowered to give their assistance 
to a voluntary society if the latter furnished satisfactory evidence 
of solvency and permanency, if its constitution and general regula- 
tions were such as might receive the formal approval of the 
authority, and especially if its executive committee were neces- 
sarily representative, not merely of the subscribers, but of the 
local authority, of school managers, and of the guardians. Work- 
ing through a committee thus constituted, a society might act 
upon information derived from the best sources, the teachers, the 
school attendance officers, and the relieving officer.' We should 
no longer see voluntary agencies acting sometimes in ignorance 
of one another’s exertions, and so wasting their energies, acting on 
insufficient information, and so misapplying their resources, or 
bringing their efforts to an end when the need of provision is still 
existing. 

Meals should be provided on the presentation of a ticket, and 
tickets might be purchased by parents who were away from home 

1 Systematic medical inspection of our public elementary schools would be of 


immense value for this purpose, and indeed for many other purposes. but, as yet, 
this urgent need remains unsatisfied. 
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during the times for meals, or by guardians who were called on 
to give prompt assistance to cases of distress arising from parental 
neglect. They might also be supplied by the society to those 
children who were ascertained to be proper cases for gratuitous help, 
and thus no invidious distinction would be made between those 
whose parents did and those whose parents did not pay for the 
meals supplied. It may be said that the connection with municipal 
organisation would kill private charity, and the proportion which 
private subscription bears to municipal subvention in the Parlia- 
mentary return, which gives an account of the Cantines Scolaires, 
is quoted in support of this view. I have reason to doubt the 
accuracy of these figures, and I cannot believe that if our great 
towns took up the question in the way that I have suggested local 
patriotism would fail to secure continuity in the work. 

These are but suggestions for the treatment of a question which 
needs to be regarded on its practical side, and with the facts 
kept in full view. We do not want to put upon local authorities 
the invidious and dangerous duty of selecting the children who 
are to be fed; nor do we want to incur the needless and wasteful 
expense of enabling them to feed all. We cannot trust altogether, 
in a matter which needs constant care, to the unstable and some- 
times ill-informed action of voluntary societies. But we need the 
help of both, and above all of the latter. Is it too much to hope 
that we may devise some method for the joint action of the two? 

WILLIAM R. ANSON 











THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
TRADE DISPUTES 


In attempting to estimate the merits and defects of the exist- 
ing rules of law on any subject, and any proposed amendments of 
such rules, it is desirable to state in the first instance some prin- 
ciples which are applicable as tests of sound legislation. In the 
first place, there is the principle of what one may call ‘‘ formal 
equality.’’ This principle raises a primd facie presumption 
against any legal rule which would create special classes of 
persons or of bodies, entitled to peculiar privileges or immunities, 
or subject to peculiar liabilities or disabilities. The presump- 
tion, however, is merely a primd facie one, and the principle 
must give way, in case of conflict, to the second principle, which 
we may call that of ‘‘ substantial equality.’’ This second prin- 
ciple condemns any rule of law which, though in terms apply- 
ing to all classes alike, in fact enables one class to do with im- 
punity acts which are substantially identical with those which it 
prohibits in the case of another class. The strength of the first 
of these principles lies in the ease and clearness with which it 
can be carried into effect; the strength of the latter in the truth 
that substantial and not merely formal equality is what ideal 
justice demands. But an attempt to legislate on the basis of 
this latter principle alone would be doomed to failure because it 
would be contrary to the nature of law itself, which consists in 
a system of general rules corresponding only approximately to 
the merits of each individual class. The result is that legislation 
must sometimes compromise between the two principles, but 
ought to do so only when the claims of the principle of substantial 
equality are clearly made out, and it is impossible to lay down 
a rule of law which will satisfy both. Thus the law of conspiracy, 
which in terms applies alike to masters and men, satisfies the 
first principle: but it may be contended that it fails to satisfy 
the second because in fact it prevents workmen from doing 
what in substance it permits to masters. The proposal to 
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exempt Trade Unions from liability, or to except trade dis- 
putes from the operation of the law of conspiracy, may therefore 
be called for by the second of these principles, though it violates 
the first; but such exceptional legislation cannot be justified 
unless it is shown that no other amendment of the law, e.g. a 
uniform modification or abolition of the rule of civil liability for 
conspiracy, is possible. 

To these two we must add a third principle, no less important 
than either of the former, that of certainty. This principle re- 
quires in the first place that the law should be of a kind easily 
grasped by those who are likely to come into contact with it. 
It requires in the second place that as little as possible should be 
left to the discretion or caprice of those, whether judges or juries, 
who have to determine whether a liability has or has not been 
incurred. No doubt, if the sole object of law was to award to 
every litigant his exact deserts, there would be much to be said 
in favour of a system which left a wide discretion to the 
arbitrium of a vir pietate gravis. But law exists less for the 
benefit of litigants than for the guidance of those who wish to 
avoid litigation. For the ordinary citizen it is more important 
to be certain what his rights and liabilities are, than to be assured 
that when he gets into court a perfect but unpredictable justice 
will be dealt out to him. More particularly is a close limitation 
of judicial discretion desirable where the issues involved are likely 
to raise disputable questions of ethics, economics, or public policy. 

It is well known that since the legislation which began with 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1871 (now repealed), and 
the Trade Union Act, 1871, and which was completed by the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, and the Trade 
Union Act Amendment Act, 1876, the battle of trade disputes in 
the Law Courts has been fought mainly within the area of civil 
liability. This civil lability, the principles of which have been 
developed by judicial decisions almost entirely since 1894, when 
the Royal Commission on Labour made its report, forms substan- 
tially the subject of the recently issued report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Trade Disputes. It is proposed in the following pages 
to give some account and criticism of the present state of the law 
under headings substantially the same as those adopted in the 
majority report, namely : (1) Liability for picketing ; (2) Liability 
for conspiracy and interference with trade; (3) General rules 
relating to the status and capacity of Trade Unions. 


Picketing.—The law relating to picketing depends on section 
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7, sub-section 4, of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, 1875, which provides :— 


‘* Every person who, with a view to compel any other person to 
abstain from doing or to do any act which such other person has a 
legal right to do or abstain from doing, wrongfully and without legal 
authority . . . watches or besets the house or other place where 
such other person resides or works, or carries on business or happens 
to be, or the approach to such house or place . . . shall on convic- 
tio. thereof by a court of summary jurisdiction, or on indictment as 
hereinafter mentioned, be liable either to pay a penalty not exceed- 
ing £20, or to be imprisoned for a term not exceeding three months, 
with or without hard labour. 

‘* Attending at or near the place where a person resides or works 
or carries on business or happens to be, or the approach to such house 
or place, in order merely to obtain or communicate information, shall 
not be deemed a watching or besetting within the meaning of this 
section.”’ 


It will be noticed, in the first place, that the enactment is a 
penal one, and not primarily directed to civil liability : it was 
intended to provide a short and sharp remedy by way of punish- 
ment for acts amounting to molestation of employers and of 
workmen who continued to work during a strike. But, as a 
matter of fact, little use seems to have been made of the criminal 
proceedings which it provides: employers seem to fight shy of 
embittering their relations with their workmen by pressing a 
criminal prosecution under the section, and in many cases it 
appears that magistrates have been unwilling to convict. But 
within the last ten years the courts have held that a person who 
has suffered damage, ¢.g. an employer who is prevented from 
getting workmen, by reason of picketing, may maintain a civil 
action for an injunction and damages against anyone who can 
be fixed with responsibility, and this principle, coupled with the 
establishment in the Taff Vale case of the civil liability of Trade 
Unions for the acts of their agents, has become a formidable 
weapon in the hands of employers. 

Let us next consider what is the class of acts which fall within 
the scope of picketing as defined by the section. It will be seen 
that two conditions must be satisfied—there must be an overt act, 
and this overt act must be done with a certain view: (1) The 
act must be done ‘‘ with a view to compel any other person to 
abstain from doing or to do any act which such other person has 
a legal right to do or abstain from doing ’’; (2) the overt act is 
that of watching or besetting ‘‘the house or other place where 
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such other person resides or works or carries on business or hap- 
pens to be.’’ It would seem to the lay mind that the whole object 
of the enactment was to prevent the putting of pressure upon 
employers or workmen by bodies of strikers hanging about their 
factories or places of business or their houses, or persistently 
approaching them in a public place. But two glosses put upon 
this section by the Courts have enormously extended its scope, 
so as to make it cover acts of an entirely different kind. In the 
first place, it has been held that the person who is sought to be 
compelled need not be the same as the person who is watched 
or beset; in the second, that watching or besetting does not 
imply any continuous or persistent attendance, but that mere 
presence at a place for however short a time may amount to 
watching and besetting. This is well illustrated by the case of 
the Halifax joiners, Charnock v. Court [1899] 2 Ch. 35. The 
plaintiffs were master joiners at Halifax, the defendants officers 
of a Trade Union. During a strike at Halifax among the joiners, 
the masters, in order to fill the places of those on strike, 
invited men to come from Ireland. The defendants met some of 
these men at the landing-stage at Fleetwood, informed them of 
the strike, and peaceably persuaded them not to go to Halifax. 
As an inducement the Trade Union officers supplied them with 
railway tickets to go elsewhere, gave them money for a night’s 
lodging, and further promised to pay their expenses and to find 
work for them. It was not suggested that any intimidation or 
anything that could be described as compulsion had been used 
towards the Irish workmen. Nevertheless, the defendants were 
held liable, and were restrained by injunction from continuing to 
act as they had done. The attendance at the landing-stage at 
Fleetwood was a watching and besetting of the place where the 
Irish workmen happened to be, and this watching and besetting 
took place with a view to compel, not the men, but the masters 
to submit to the Trade Union’s demands. 

The result of this interpretation is to render practically im- 
possible any communication, even of the most peaceable kind, 
except by letter, between the strikers and those whom the 
employer has engaged or is seeking to engage to fill their places. 
Any occasion on which a person representing the former meets 
or calls upon one of the latter is capable of being regarded by 
the Courts as a ‘‘ watching and besetting,’ and in every case 
such ‘‘ watching and besetting ’’ will take place with a view to 
compel the employer. The mere purpose of obtaining or com- 
municating information for which the Statute provides an ex- 
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emption is one which seems not to occur in practice. The work- 
men on strike are thus put at a manifest disadvantage in 
comparison with the employer. He is perfectly free to communi- 
cate with those whom he seeks to engage, for he can do this 
without being guilty of a technical ‘‘ watching and besetting,’’ 
though his object is to ‘‘ compel ’’ the strikers to submit to his 
terms. The strikers will find it practically impossible in most 
cases to communicate with those engaged except by a personal 
interview, and this interview will at once bring them within 
the terms of the Act. 

The Commissioners in their report hardly seem to have 
realised the length to which the decisions have gone. When 
they say (paragraph 46), ‘‘ No workman has ever been punished 
under this Act for merely peaceably persuading. What he has been 
punished for is watching or besetting a house, etc., with a view 
to peaceably persuading—a different matter,’’ they would seem 
to have forgotten the technical meaning put by the Courts upon 
the words ‘‘ watching and besetting ’’ ; and when they say in the 
same paragraph, ‘‘ Before he can be convicted or punished, it 
has to be proved that he watched or beset the house; and also 
that he did so to compel, though compelling may, in the case 
supposed, mean little more than persuading persons to do what 
without such persuasion they might not be willing to do,’’ they 
seem to have missed the point—already made clear in Lyons v. 
Wilkins [1896], 1 Ch. 811 [1899], 1 Ch. 255, cited by them, and 
illustrated most clearly by Charnock v. Court--that the person 
sought to be compelled need not be the person whose house, etc., 
is ‘‘ watched or beset.”’ . 

Again, the Commissioners seem to have neglected the evidence 
to be derived from the reported cases as to the possibility of per- 
fectly peaceable picketing. In the two cases of Lyons v. 
Wilkins and Charnock v. Court, in the former of which the 
picketing extended over several months, it was admitted by the 
plaintiffs that the pickets used no violence or intimidation or 
threats. In the face of this one might have expected the Com- 
missioners to discount to some extent the evidence of the wit- 
nesses, unanimous it is true, but hardly disinterested, to the 
effect that ‘‘ watching and besetting for the purpose of peaceably 
persuading is really a contradiction in terms,’’ and that picketing 
is resorted to by Trade Unions because it is found to compel— 
compel, that is, the person picketed. (Paragraph 48.) The ad- 
missions of parties in a law-suit where evidence of violence and 
intimidation, if forthcoming, would have been produced, are 
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surely entitled to serious consideration as against the sweeping 
generalities of the witnesses before the Commission who declared 
that there was no such thing as peaceful picketing. 

The effect of the Commissioners’ inattention to these points is 
to diminish the weight of the recommendation which they make 
in paragraph 48 of the Report for the amendment of the law. 
They hold (paragraph 48) that the right to strike carries with it 
as a corollary the right to persuade others to do the same, and 
that this right could be safeguarded and at the same time the 
oppressive action of picketing struck at if the watching-beset- 
ting clause and its proviso were struck out, and instead thereof 
another sub-section (which would also supersede sub-section 1— 
which provides against violence to or intimidation of the person 
and injury to property) inserted, ‘‘ acts in such a manner as to 
cause a reasonable apprehension in the mind of any person tlrat 
violence will be done to him or his wife or family, or damage 
be done to his property.”’ 

The two dissentient Commissioners, Sir Godfrey Lushington 
and Sir William Lewis, have not failed to make a somewhat 
damaging criticism on this recommendation. If it is true, as 
the majority seem to admit, that picketing is used solely as a 
means of compelling recalcitrant workmen to join a strike, if 
there is no such thing as peaceable persuasion by picketing, it 
certainly seems hardly worth while to disturb the law for the 
sake of safeguarding the abstract right of peaceable persuasion. 
A reference to the actual facts in the reported cases would have 
enabled the Commissioners to base their recommendation on the 
admitted existence in some trade disputes at least of peaceful 
persuasion by pickets. 

Moreover, one may be inclined to agree with the dissentient 
Commissioners to the extent that the proposal to strike out the 
watching-besetting clause goes too far. While there is no doubt 
that peaceful and merely persuasive picketing exists, it is equally 
clear, and to this extent there is no reason to dispute the evidence 
given before the Commission, that picketing in many cases has 
taken the form of, or has degenerated into, violence and intimida- 
tion, 1.e. threats of violence to persons or property, or while 
falling short of violence or intimidation, has amounted to a 
serious molestation or annoyance. Now, as regards violence or 
threats of personal violence, a remedy is already provided by sub- 
section 1, and this remedy would be continued by the Com- 
missioners’ proposal and extended to cases of conduct which 
raised a reasonable apprehension of damage to property. On 
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the other hand, a person who suffered from mere molestation 
or annoyance would be thrown back on the purely civil remedy 
which exists at Common Law for nuisance—that is, an action 
for an injunction and damages. Considering the ease with which 
an interim injunction can be obtained against Trade Unions, 
and the extensive use which has been made of such injunctions 
in recent times, it cannot be said that this remedy is as illusory 
as Sir G. Lushington in his dissentient report implies (p. 76). 
But it is eminently undesirable, and above all in the interests 
of Trade Unions themselves, that this should be the only 
remedy. The best safeguard which ‘Trade Unions can 
fairly claim against the large liabilities to which they have 
been subjected by way of civil action for unauthorised acts of 
violence, intimidation, or molestation committed on their behalf 
by their members lies in the certainty of a speedy infliction of 
punishment on the actual doers, a certainty which ought to make 
such acts of the rarest occurrence. But for the unwillingness 
of employers to resort to, and of magistrates to enforce, the 
summary criminal remedies of the Act of 1875, we should have 
heard little or nothing of the legitimate action of Trade Unions 
being hampered by injunctions and by verdicts for enormous 
damages in cases like that of the Taff Vale Railway. If, on 
the other hand, legislation should entirely remove the quasi-cor- 
porate liability of Trade Unions, the Commissioners’ proposal 
with regard to the Act of 1875 would indeed leave acts of molesta- 
tion falling short of threats of violence without any effective 
redress whatever, for the civil remedy against individual strikers 
is necessarily nugatory. . 

It is submitted that the true solution is a much simpler one 
than that proposed by the Commissioners. The hardship from 
which Trade Unions suffer under sub-section 4 is really due to the 
fact that, as interpreted by the Courts, it makes watching and 
besetting an offence without any regard to the question whether 
such watching and besetting involves either intimidation or 
nuisance : the remedy is to amend the sub-section by reading, 
““ causes a nuisance to any person by watching or besetting the 
house or other place where such person resides or works or 
carries on business or happens to be, or the approach to such 
house or place.’’ Such an amendment would legalise Trade 
Union action of the kind employed in the Halifax joiners’ case, 
which amounted neither to intimidation nor to nuisance ; it would 
still prohibit by penalties such action, amounting to a nuisance, 
though free from violence or intimidation, as occurred in Lyons 
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v. Wilkins; while violence and intimidation would be struck 
at either by the existing sub-section 1 or by the words which the 
Commissioners propose to substitute for sub-section 1 as well as for 
sub-section 4. With this amendment the whole section might be 
further simplified in two ways: the introductory words, ‘‘ with a 
view to compel, etc.,’’ and the final proviso, exempting attend- 
ance for the purpose of obtaining or communicating information, 
should be struck out. Both omissions are desirable on the same 
ground: the acts struck at in sub-section 4 as proposed to be 
amended being in themselves objectionable (as are the acts prohi- 
bited in each of the other sub-sections), it becomes immaterial 
whether they are done for a purpose which is regarded as objec- 
tionable (compelling) or for one which is regarded as proper (ob- 
taining or communicating information). For this reason I think 
that any proposal to amend this section by giving an exemption in 
the case of watching and besetting for the purpose of peaceful 
persuasion would be a step in the wrong direction. The only ob- 
jection which I can see to the amendment which I have suggested 
is that it will leave to the magistrate or jury the question of 
fact, which may be a difficult one, whether a nuisance has been 
committed or not, and that those who are responsible for the 
conduct of a strike will be in doubt how far they may 
legitimately go. But they will be, at any rate, in a better 
position than under the present law, which does not allow the 
question of nuisance or no nuisance to be raised in their favour 
at all; nor do I think their legitimate activity would be seriously 
hampered if some uncertainty on this head should compel them 
to avoid action which is near the line. Nor does the question of 
nuisance or no nuisance seem a more difficult one than the ques- 
tion, which would be raised by the adoption of the recommendation 
of the majority report, whether a reasonable apprehension had 
been caused. 

Law of Conspiracy and Interference with Trade.—More 
important even than the law relating to picketing, and more 
seriously hampering to Trade Union action, has been the decision 
in Quinn v. Leathem, a decision of the House of Lords which 
may be taken as finally establishing the existence of a common 
law lability to pay damages for the consequences of a combina- 
tion to do acts no one of which, done by an individual, would 
in itself be actionable. In order to explain the scope of this 
decision it will be well to say a few words as to the general 
principles of liability for torts—that is, civil wrongs independent 
of breach of contract. 
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A moment’s thought will convince anyone that no system of 
law could lay down a universal rule that every act by which 
damage is intentionally caused should carry with it a liability to 
pay compensation for such damage. By damage intentionally 
caused is meant damage which is foreseen by the person doing an 
act as necessarily or probably resulting from it. Thus a person 
who sets up a business in competition with an existing business 
intentionally causes damage to the person conducting that busi- 
ness : a man who withdraws his custom from a tradesman inten- 
tionally causes damage to the tradesman. A workman engaged in 
repairing the boiler of a ship, who, after giving the notice required 
by the terms of his employment, ceases to work while the work 
is unfinished, intentionally causes damage, it may be of a serious 
kind, to the employer. In none of these cases does the law 
impose any liability to pay compensation for the damage so 
caused, nor could it well be argued that it ought to do so. What 
is the principle adopted by English law for the differentiation of 
acts which involve liability from those which do not, is a question 
which cannot be regarded as at present settled. On the one 
hand, it may be said that no act involves liability unless it falls 
within some recognised and defined head of wrong—libel, tres- 
pass, nuisance, and the like—or, what comes to the same thing, 
unless it involves the violation of some recognised and defined 
right ; on the other hand, the view may be maintained that every 
act intentionally causing damage primd facie involves liability, but 
that such liability is avoided by showing that the act was done 
in the exercise of some recognised right. On the one view, the 
ects mentioned above will be innacent because they amount to 
no known wrong and violate no recognised right; on the other, 
because, though intended to cause damage, they are done in the 
exercise of a recognised right, the right of a man to make what 
contracts he pleases in the disposal of his own property and 
labour. - Whichever view is taken, it is clear that the acts of 
individuals, forming an element in Trade Union action, involve 
no legal liability, for they violate no recognised right and consist 
merely in a refusal to make or to renew contracts of labour. 

It might be suggested that a distinction on the ground of motive 
can be drawn between the acts above referred to. It may be 
said that the act of a person who sets up a new business is justified 
because done with a proper motive, the desire directly to advance 
his own business interests : whereas the conduct of a man who 
withdraws his custom from a tradesman may be improper, and 
should involve legal liability, if it is due to a wrong motive, e.g. 
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the mere desire to injure, or the wish to inflict punishment on 
the tradesman for conduct disapproved of by the customer, 
such as attending a particular place of worship. In the case 
of a workman who refuses to continue work after giving proper 
notice, it might be argued, on this view, that his conduct should 
be lawful or not according as the dominant motive in his mind 
was the desire to inflict injury on his employer, or the desire, by 
putting pressure on the latter, ultimately to improve his own 
conditions of employment or those of his fellows. But whatever 
may be urged for or against a rule which would make liability 
turn on motive, it is clear that it is no longer open to the English 
Courts to hold that motive can form any condition of liability, 
at any rate in the case of the acts of individuals. This is the 
effect of the decision of the House of Lords in Allen v. Flood 
[1898] A.C. 1. In this case the plaintiffs were shipwrights who 
were engaged in repairing the woodwork of a ship. These men 
had previously been employed by other employers in doing iron- 
work, a thing prohibited by the rules of the Boiler-makers’ Trade 
Union. The boiler-makers who were engaged on the same ship 
with the plaintiffs, when they found out the facts as to the plain- 
tiffs’ previous employment, became excited and talked about 
giving up work. They sent for the defendant Allen, a delegate 
of the Boiler-makers’ Union. The defendant, after interviewing 
the men, communicated with the employers’ manager and fore- 
man, and told them in effect that if the plaintiffs were continued 
in their employment, all the boiler-makers would go on strike. 
As a result of this communication the plaintiffs were dismissed. 
At the trial before Mr. Justice Kennedy the question of motive 
was directly put before the jury. The learned judge directed 
them in these words :— 


‘“* The question that I want you to answer is that if you find that 
he (the defendant) induced the Glengall Iron Company by the threat, 
which is suggested by the plaintiffs, of calling out all the men on 
strike, and he continued in that course of conduct, if there was any 
attempt to employ them again, did he do that with the malicious 
intention which I have endeavoured to explain, that is merely, not 
for the purpose of forwarding that which he believed to be his interest 
as a delegate of his Union in the fair consideration of that interest, 
but for the purpose of injuring these plaintiffs, and preventing them 
doing that which they were each of them entitled to do? ’”’ 


The jury answered that the defendant had maliciously induced 
the employers to discharge the plaintiffs and not to engage them 
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again, and gave a verdict for £20 damages in favour of each 
plaintiff. Judgment was given accordingly, and this judgment 
was affirmed by the Court of Appeal. But a majority of the 
House of Lords held that no action lay, on the ground that ‘‘ an 
act lawful in itself is not converted by a malicious or bad motive 
into an unlawful act, so as to make the doer of the act liable to a 
civil action.”’ : 

We will now contrast with this case that of Quinn v. Leathem 
[1901] A.C. 495. In this case the defendants were the officers of a 
Trade Union of butchers’ assistants at Belfast, and the plaintiff 
was a master butcher. The plaintiff had been employing a man 
who was a non-unionist, and although he offered to allow his 
employee to become a member of the Union, and to pay to the 
Union all fines and subscriptions incurred by him, the defendants 
refused to accept this offer, and insisted on the dismissal of the 
non-unionist. In order to put pressure upon the plaintiff, and 
to punish him for his refusal to comply with their demands, the 
defendants, acting in concert, took the following steps: they 
induced his workmen to leave him, in some cases in breach of 
contract, and they induced other butchers who were in the habit of 
taking meat from him to cease to do so, by threatening to call out 
unionists who were working for them. In an action brought 
in the Irish Courts, the jury found that the defendants had been 
guilty of a malicious conspiracy to injure the plaintiff, and 
awarded substantial damages. Judgment was accordingly given 
for the plaintiff, and this judgment was affirmed by the Court of 
Appeal in Ireland, and ultimately by the House of Lords. ‘There 
can be no doubt, to anyone who reads the judgments given by 
the Law Lords, that they were fully alive to the difficulty caused 
by the decision in Allen v. Flood. This difficulty they solved by 
differentiating the present case on the ground of the existence 
of a combination or conspiracy. In Allen v. Flood the judge 
before whom the case was tried had expressly ruled that no 
evidence of combination or conspiracy was forthcoming, and 
several of the Law Lords who delivered judgment in that case 
in favour of the defendant had definitely reserved their opinion 
upon the question of conspiracy. It was therefore perfectly open 
to the House of Lords to decide as they did in Quinn v. Leathem, 
that the principles laid down in Allen v. Flood are not to be 
extended to a case where the element of combination or con- 
spiracy exists. That this element is sufficient to distinguish 
the two cases will be apparent if we observe that, with one 
exception, the conduct of the individual workmen in leaving the 
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employment of the plaintiff and his customers was lawful. The 
exception is the breach of contract which in some cases was in- 
volved in their ceasing to work, and earlier decisions had estab. 
lished the rule that not only breach of contract, but also the indvce- 
ment of a breach of contract, is unlawful. But the House of 
Lords expressly declared that their decision covered the whole 
of the conduct of the defendants, and would have been the same 
if no breach of contract had been induced. Apart from this 
breach of contract, every workman employed by the plaintiff 
or his customers was perfectly at liberty to leave such employ- 
ment, and any single officer of the Trade Union, acting by 
himself, would have been at liberty to announce to the plaintiff 
or his customers the workmen’s intention to cease from work. 
A question may be raised whether it would have been lawful 
even for a single officer of the Trade Union to induce workmen 
to cease from work, though without breach of contract. For, 
according to the judgments of some of the Law Lords in Quinn 
vo. Leathem, there was no evidence in Allen v. Flood that the 
defendant in that case had done more than announce to the 
employers the workmen’s determination to go on strike, a deter- 
mination which on this view was not due to his inducement. 
Apart from this doubt, however, the House of Lords certainly 
treated the element of combination as being the essential basis 
of the defendants’ liability, and we will now attempt to consider 
within what limits such a liability arises. 

If it was the rule that every combination which inflicts and 
is intended to inflict damage on another gave rise to a liability 
to pay compensation for such damage, the law would, at any 
rate, have the merit of certainty and simplicity. But this is 
not the law. Before Quinn v. Leathem, the House of Lords 
had recognised the possibility of a lawful combination being 
formed with the purpose and the result of inflicting damage. The 
leading case on this branch of the subject is the Mogul Steamship 
Co. v. McGregor [1892], A.C. 25. The plaintiffs were a steam- 
ship company trading to the Far East. The defendants were a 
large number of rival shipowners engaged in the same trade, who 
had formed themselves into an association which aimed at keeping 
the trade exclusively in the hands of its members, and carrying it 
on profitably by excluding competition. For this purpose they 
agreed that the number of ships to be sent by members of the 
association, the division of cargoes, and the freights to be 
demanded should be the subject of regulation; that a rebate of 
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5 per cent. on the freights should be allowed to all shippers who 
shipped only with members; and that agents of the members 
should be prohibited on pain of dismissal from acting for com- 
peting shipowners. When the plaintiffs sent a ship to a port 
the defendants sent more ships of their own, and lowered the 
freights so much that the plaintiffs could only carry at unremunera- 
tive rates. The object and the result of the defendants’ acts 
was to benefit themselves by getting the whole trade into their 
own hands, and to damage the plaintiffs by inducing shippers 
and agents to have no dealings with them, and thus to drive them 
out of the trade. The Court of Appeal and the House of Lords 
held that the defendants were under no liability. The reason is 
best put by Bowen L. J. in the Court of Appeal: ‘‘ The acts 
of the defendants which are complained of here were intentional, 
and were also calculated no doubt to do damage to the plaintiffs 
in their trade. But in order to see whether they were wrongful 
we have still to discuss the question whether they were done 
without just cause or excuse. Such just cause or excuse the 
defendants on their side assert to be found in their own positive 
right to carry on their own trade freely and in the mode and 
manner that best suits them, and which they think best calcu- 
lated to secure their own advantage.’’ And he then comes to 
the conclusion that such just cause or excuse is made out. 

The same principle was illustrated in a Scotch case, which, 
however, as it received the approval of Lord Lindley in Quinn v. 
Leathem, may be assumed to be in accordance with English law, 
Scottish Co-operative Society v. Glasgow Fleshers’ Association 
[1898], 85 Sc.L.R. 645. In this case some butchers induced 
some salesmen not to sell meat to the plaintiffs. The 
means employed were to threaten the salesmen that if they con- 
tinued to do so, they (the butchers) would not buy from the 
salesmen. There was nothing unlawful in this, and it was held 
that the plaintiffs had no cause of action, although the butchers’ 
object was to prevent the plaintiffs from buying in competition 
with themselves, and the butchers were acting in concert. 

The result of a comparison of Quinn v. Leathem with the two 
cases last cited is to show that, at any rate with regard to the 
conduct of persons acting in concert, the Courts have adopted 
the second of the views stated earlier in this discussion as to the 
general principles of liability, namely, that combined action, if 
it is intended to and in fact does result in damage, primd facte 
involves liability, but that such primd facie lability may be 
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avoided if it is shown that the acts complained of are capable of 
some lawful excuse or justification. Such lawful excuse or 
justification has been held to exist where the acts were done in 
the course of ordinary commercial competition, in order to further 
the defendant’s trade interests. This principle is sufficient in 
practically all cases to justify combinations between merchants 
or manufacturers, or employers generally. It is probably also 
sufficient to establish the right of workmen themselves to go on 
strike, a strike being an agreement between the workmen to 
abstain from working, and being entered into in the exercise of 
their right to dispose of their labour upon such terms as they 
find most to their interests. But the Courts have in no case 
recognised that any such justification or excuse attaches to the 
conduct of Trade Union officers who organise a strike. Their 
acts are not done in the exercise of any right to dispose of their 
own labour ; on the contrary, the essence of such acts is a direction 
given to others, namely the members of the Union, not to work. 
The justification, if any, would have to be sought in a view that 
Trade Union activity upon the whole serves a legitimate social 
purpose, as ordinary trade competition is admitted to do, 
and that this legitimate purpose should avail to protect all acts done 
in pursuance of it, whatever injury and hardship such acts may 
involve, just as the most oppressive action of commercial com- 
binations has been held justified on the ground of commercial 
competition. Such a view, however, is not one likely to be 
adopted by the Courts. The fact is that when once the principle 
is accepted that combined action gives rise to a primd facie 
liability only to be rebutted by showing a justification, the 
Courts, in deciding the question of justification, are really called 
upon to decide a question not of law, but of ethics or political 
economy, and there is a serious danger that the Courts will fetter 
themselves, if they have not already done so, by rulings, 
apparently on a point of law, but really based upon the ethical 
or economic views prevailing at a particular time and in a 
particular class. Where such ethical or economic principles are 
involved a case arises for the definition of the law by legislation. 
The question is no longer one for the decision of which lawyers 
have any special fitness ; Trade Unions are entitled to have their 
rights and liabilities determined by statute, and no longer 
dependent on the views of public policy which a particular judge 
or set of judges may happen to hold. 

The uncertainty in which the decisions of the Courts have 
involved the whole of the law relating to Trade Unions is not 
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even confined to the law of conspiracy. There are important 
dicta in the judgments in Lyons v. Wilkins, in Quinn v. 
Leathem, and in Giblan ov. National Labourers’ Union [1903], 
2 K.B. 600, which suggest that, quite independently of the prin- 
ciple of combination, the action of Trade Unions may be ham- 
pered by the application of the principle of ‘‘ interference with 
trade.’’ It may well be, for instance, that every Trade Union 
delegate or officer who induces men to go on strike renders 
himself and his Union liable to pay damages on the ground 
that he has interfered with the employer’s trade. This is par- 
ticularly probable in the case of sympathetic strikes and strikes 
against non-unionists, or of the mere threat of such strikes. 
. Thus in the case of Lyons v. Wilkins, where the unionists 

attempted to persuade the workmen of a sub-manufacturer to 
refuse to work, in order to put pressure upon the manufacturer 
against whom the primary strike was taking place, the Court 
described the conduct of the Union as being an “ interference ”’ 
both with the manufacturer and sub-manufacturer in the conduct 
of their business. So, too, in Quinn v. Leathem, among the 
grounds on which the defendants were held liable was the view 
held by some members of the House of Lords that the defendants 
were ‘‘ dictating ’’ to the plaintiff how he should carry on his busi- 
ness. In Giblan v. the National Labourers’ Union [1903], 2 K.B. 
600, in which case the defendants (two officers of a Trade Union) 
were held liable for persuading employers not to employ a former 
treasurer of the Union who had been expelled from it for mis- 
appropriation of Union funds, the conditions of a conspiracy were 
technically satisfied, it is true, by the fact that the defendants 
were two in number and had acted in concert. But Lord Justice 
Romer, in delivering judgment, showed that he, at any rate, 
considered that the same liability for interference with a man’s 
trade would attach to a single individual acting alone. 


“*T should be sorry,’’ he said, ‘‘ to leave this case without observ- 
ing that, in my opinion, it was not essential, in order for the plaintiff 
40 succeed, that he should establish a combination of two or more 
persons to do the acts complained of. In my judgment, if a person 
who by virtue of his position or influence has power to carry out his 
design, sets himself the task of preventing and succeeds in prevent- 
ing a man from obtaining or holding employment in his calling, to 
his injury, by reason of threats to or special influence upon the man’s 
employers, and the design was to carry out some spite against the 
man, or had for its object the compelling him to pay a debt, or any 
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similar object not justifying the acts against the man, then that 
person is liable to the man for the damage consequently suffered.”’ 


Tf the principle enunciated in the passage above quoted is once 
definitely accepted by the Courts, it would seem that a Trade 
Union officer who organises a strike, or brings pressure to bear by 
the threat of calling out his men, will render himself and his 
Union liable to pay damages to any person who in consequence 
suffers any damage capable of being described as an interference 
with his trade or business, unless he can show that his object in so 
acting was one sufficient to ‘‘ justify ’’’ his conduct, or, in other 
words, one which the Court regards as morally and commercially 
legitimate. Precisely the same economic or ethical questions 
would call for the decision of the Court as in the case of a con- 
spiracy. 

A yet further doubt as to the legality of strikes and the 
procurement of strikes is raised by the judgment of Lord Lindley 
in Quinn v. Leathem. At Common Law a strike was indict 
able as a criminal conspiracy, and according to the general prin- 
ciple of the Common Law such a criminal conspiracy, if carried 
out and resulting in damage, would give rise to a civil action for 
damages. ‘The Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
repealing and extending earlier statutory exemptions from this 
Common Law criminal liability, provided that ‘‘an agreement 
or combination by two or more persons to do or procure to be done 
any act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute between 
employers and workmen shall not be indictable as a conspiracy 
if such act committed by one person would not be punishable as a 
crime.’’ This section was cited in Quinn v. Leathem on behalf 
of the defendants, as establishing the legality of the acts com- 
plained of, but Lord Lindley denied that the section had any 
application to the question involved, and this on two grounds. 
In the first place, he held that it refers only to criminal liability, 
and leaves the civil action for damages untouched. In the 
second place, he was of opinion that the defendants’ acts were 
not done ‘‘in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
between employers and workmen.’’ His view seems to have been 
that the “‘ dispute ’’’ referred to in the statute must be some dif- 
ference arising directly between an employer and those in his 
employment, and not a dispute between an employer and a Trade 
Union or its officers. 

The recommendations made in the majority report on this 
branch of the subject, and fully concurred in by Sir Godfrey 
Lushington, whose admirable account of the history and nature 
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of the law of conspiracy, contained on pp. 77 to 90 of the report, 
forms, as I think, an unanswerable argument in favour of a sub- 
stantial amendment of the law, are as follows :— 


** (2) To declare strikes from whatever motive or for whatever 
purposes (including sympathetic or secondary strikes), apart from 
crime or breach of contract, legal, and to make the Act of 1875 to 
extend to sympathetic or secondary strikes. 

‘* (3) To declare that to persuade to strike, i.e. to desist from 
working, apart from procuring breach of contract, is not illegal. 

** (4) To declare that an individual shall not be liable for doing any 
act not in itself an actionable tort, only on the ground that it is an 
interference with another person’s trade, business, or employment. ’’ 

‘* (9) To enact to the effect that an agreement or combination by 
two or more persons to do, or procure to be done, any act in contem- 
plation or furtherance of a trade dispute shall not be the ground of a 
civil action unless the agreement or combination is indictable as a 
conspiracy notwithstanding the terms of the Conspiracy and Pro- 
tection of Property Act, 1875.”’ 


Of these recommendations, (2) would exclude any inquiry by 
the Court into the motives or purposes of a strike, and would 
partly remove the difficulty caused by Lord Lindley’s opinion as to 
the meaning of a ‘‘trade dispute between employers and work- 
men’’ in the Act of 1875; (3) would negative the distinction, 
suggested if not laid down in recent cases, between the action 
(possibly or probably illegal, as I think, under the present 
law) of Trade Unions or their officials in _ calling 
out the men and a _ spontaneous strike of the work- 
men themselves, which, at any ‘rate in most cases, is probably 
lawful; (4) would prevent the introduction, which is to be 
anticipated, of a special action for ‘‘ interference with a man’s 
trade ’’; (9) is intended to free Trade Union action from being 
hampered by any civil action for conspiracy, but it may be doubted 
whether the adoption of this recommendation is the most satis- 
factory method of carrying out this object. In the first place, the 
proposal seems to go too far, inasmuch as it might be held to 
legalise an agreement or combination to commit an act which if 
done by an individual would be a civil wrong, though not a crime. 
In the second place, the limitation of the proposed immunity to 
agreements made ‘‘in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute ’’ seems likely to reopen the doubt raised by Lord 
Lindley’s judgment as to the meaning of a ‘‘trade dispute.”’ 
This possible doubt is not, I think, entirely excluded by the de- 
liberate omission (see pars. 61 and 62 of the majority report) of 
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the words ‘‘ between employers and workmen.’ It might, no 
doubt, be eliminated by a sufficiently wide definition clause, but 
there remains the objection which is rightly felt against legisla- 
tion which confers special immunities on a particular class of 
persons, or on persons standing in particular relations. It 
might fairly be said that such an enactment would make Trade 
Unions into a class of privileged bodies. In my opinion, the 
simplest course would be to omit all reference to trade disputes 
whatever—that is, to declare legal any agreement or combina- 
tion to do an act which would be legal if done by an individual, 
or, in other words, to abolish conspiracy as a substantive wrong. 
It cannot be said that such an abolition would abolish any rule 
of law which has been found of practical importance out- 
side the limits of Trade Union activity. Apart from the 
Trade Union cases, civil liability for conspiracy cannot be said to 
have any practical existence. It is difficult to see in what cases 
combined action for other than commercial and Trade Union 
purposes is likely to assume such dimensions as to require the 
existence of some general principle of law dealing with it, unless 
possibly in times of exceptional political disturbance, as, for 
instance, at some periods in Irish history. Exceptional cases of 
this kind had better be left to be dealt with by special legislation 
if they are thought to call for such a remedy, instead of preserving 
a general rule the precise limits of which have never been defined, 
and are liable to be indefinitely extended at the practically uncon- 
trolled discretion of the Court. 

Status of Trade Unions.—Probably none of the decisions dis- 
cussed in the earlier part of this article, nor any of the rules of law 
laid down in them, have aroused so much public attention, or 
caused so much indignation on the part of trade unionists, as the 
decision in the Taff Vale case, [1901] A.C. 426, which established 
the liability of a Trade Union to be sued in its registered or other 
name, to be restrained by injunction, and to have its funds taken 
in execution in order to satisfy the damages recovered for the 
wrongful acts of its officers. The importance of the decision lies 
in the fact that it first furnished an effective weapon for use in 
the law courts against any acts of trade unionists which the 
Court might hold to be illegal. It could make comparatively 
little difference what general principles the Courts might lay down 
with regard to picketing, combination, or interference with trade, 
so long as judgment could be recovered only against individuals 
who had no means to pay the damages for which judgment was 
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given, and whose places, if they were restrained by injunction, 
could be supplied by others against whom no injunction had been 
obtained. The result was very different as soon as it was laid down 
that a judgment for damages and injunction could be given against 
the Trade Union in its quasi-corporate capacity, the damages 
being payable out of the Union funds and the injunction binding 
every person who might act on behalf of the Union. The case 
was not one in which much sympathy can be felt for the Union, 
for the conduct of the unionists in respect of which the action 
was brought consisted largely of violence and threats of violence 
towards non-unionists, and forcible interference with the running 
of trains upon the railway—conduct, in short, for which those 
responsible ought not to be, on any view, freed from liability. 
Now the liability of the Union as such for the conduct of those 
acting on its behalf was held to be established by two different 
lines of reasoning. In the first place, the Union was treated as 
having a quasi-corporate character—that is, it was put on the same 
level with artificial entities expressly endowed by law with a legal 
personality, such as joint-stock companies, at any rate so far as 
liability is concerned. In the second place, it was held by some, 
at least, of the Law Lords, that even though the Union be 
treated as a mere aggregate of individuals, nevertheless the pro- 
cedure of the Court would enable an action to be brought against 
the whole of the individuals forming the Union, if the writ of 
summons was served upon a small but representative number of 
the members. The first of these views resulted from the inter- 
pretation which the Courts put upon the provisions of the Trade 
Union Act, 1871, an Act which, having recognised Trade Unions 
and conferred on them large powers of holding property, could not 
(it was held) have intended to leave them free from legal liability. 
The second view resulted merely from the application 
of principles laid down in a case which had nothing to do 
with Trade Unions at all, as to the nature of a ‘‘ representative 
action,’ Duke of Bedford v. Ellis [1901], A.C. 1, but which 
reversed the rule previously laid down by the Court of Appeal as 
to the capabilities of such an action, in Temperton v. Russell 
[1893], 1 Q.B. 715. Upon whichever view the decision in 
the Taff Vale case proceeded, it came as a complete surprise to 
trade unionists, for the report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour, issued in 1894, had assumed that a Trade Union could not 
be effectually sued in tort. 

The members of the present Commission are unanimous in 
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holding that the general principle established in the Taff Vale 
case ought not to be disturbed by legislation. It is difficult to 
see upon what grounds they could have come to any other con- 
clusion. Granted that evidence is forthcoming to show that 
the Legislature in 1871 intended that Trade Unions should have 
no corporate or quasi-corporate capacity for suing or being sued 
—evidence, however, it must be remembered, which, according 
to well-known rules of interpretation, the Courts had no power 
to take into account in order to aid them in putting a construc- 
tion upon the Act of 1871—this fact seems to afford no argu- 
ment for holding that legislation should now be passed in order 
to carry out that intention, if, as a matter of fact, general prin- 
ciples of justice require that Trade Unions should be liable, like 
any other person or body of persons, to make good damage caused 
by their officers and agents acting within the scope of their em- 
ployment. The theory of vested interests can hardly be pressed 
so far as to maintain that Trade Unions are entitled to immunity 
from this liability merely because it was assumed up to the time 
of the Taff Vale case that they possessed it. Those who main- 
tain that Trade Unions alone should be free from liability for the 
acts of their agents must show positively in what way the position 
of a Trade Union is so different from that of any other person or 
body of persons as to entitle it alone to such an extraordinary 
immunity. 

The arguments which have been advanced in favour of this 
freedom from liability are entirely inadequate. It is urged that 
the phrase ‘‘ scope of employment ’’ has been so interpreted as to 
render a Trade Union responsible for acts of its subordinates which 
were in fact, in the ordinary sense of the word, unauthorised by 
its executive officers. But though this interpretation may have 
worked a hardship in particular cases, it is a hardship not different 
in kind or extent from that which has in many cases been 
inflicted on employers of labour or other principals. If any 
remedy is required, it lies in a restatement of the rules as to the 
liability of a principal for the acts and defaults of his agent, not in 
an exceptional treatment of Trade Unions. Again, it is said that 
workmen’s Trade Unions are at a disadvantage when compared 
with combinations of employers, because Trade Unions must for 
their own purposes necessarily have ready a large fund, whereas 
combinations of employers can raise money quickly upon an 
emergency, and therefore need have no fund ready which would 
be liable to satisfy a judgment against the combination. But 
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those who use this ar,u.aent forget that the property of employers 
can be equally well taken in execution to satisfy a liability incurred 
by their combined action, whether such property remains in their 
individual hands or is collected into a common fund, whereas it 
would be futile to issue execution against the private means of 
individual workmen. Another ground on which it has been 
sought to exempt Trade Unions from this liability is the argument 
that Trade Unions are not, like joint-stock companies, profit- 
making bodies. But surely this argument does not lie in the 
mouth of those who point to the economic function of Trade 
Unions in advancing the material and pecuniary interests of their 
members as a justification for their activity similar in kind to that 
which has been held (as in the Mogul case) to make lawful the 
conduct of a commercial combination. More plausible is the 
argument that the proposed immunity would be a fair set off 
against the incapacity of Trade Unions to enforce certain kinds of 
contracts against their own members. But in truth the two 
things have nothing to do with one another. It would be hard to 
maintain that a Trade Union is incapable (if it thought it worth 
while to sue) of recovering damages from one of its officers whose 
unauthorised acts involved it in liability, and it is only incapacity 
of this kind which ought to be material to the question of its 
liability to third persons. That an agreement by the members of 
the Union to go on strike, or to pay their subscriptions, should be 
enforceable is arguable enough; but the fact that such contracts 
are not enforceable seems irrelevant to the present question. 
The majority of the Commissioners, although they do not 
propose totally to free Trade Unions from liability, make two 
proposals (neither of them concurred in by the two dissentient 
Commissioners) for a limitation of liability. They propose— 


**(5) To provide for the facultative separation of the proper 
benefit funds of Trade Unions, such separation, if effected, to carry 
immunity from these funds being taken in execution. 

‘* (6) To provide means whereby the central authorities of a Union 
may protect themselves against the unauthorised and immediately 
disavowed acts of branch agents.’’ 


The two proposals do not stand on the same footing. The first 
seems defensible on the ground that Trade Unions serve two 
entirely distinct purposes, first as benefit societies, and secondly 
as fighting organisations, and that if they are willing to keep these 
purposes and the funds respectively devoted to them really 
distinct, so that the benefit funds cannot be used for fighting 
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purposes, there is nothing inequitable in a provision which would 
keep the funds held in one capacity immune from liability incurred 
in another. The same result might conceivably be obtained with- 
out special legislation, though very cumbrously, by an elaborate 
system of trusts, or by forming two bodies for the two purposes, 
but consisting of the same members. It is true that, just as a 
policy of insurance may be taken in execution for the policy- 
holder’s debt, so the interests of members in the benefit funds 
are, and ought to be, liable for the wrongdoings of the members, 
and therefore (if and so far as the quasi-corporate acts of the 
Union can be treated as the acts of the members) for the acts of 
the Union. But this is no reason why the undivided funds 
should be directly available to satisfy such liability, the more so 
when it is remembered that under the power of nomination given 
by the Act of 1876, sec. 10, the persons interested may be non- 
members. 

Of the second of these proposals, it is enough to say that no 
reason is urged in its favour except the often imperfect control 
which the central executive of a Union exercises over its branches 
and their agents, or, in other words, that the defective organisation 
of Trade Unions is a ground for limiting their liability to outsiders. 

The majority of the Commissioners also recommend that 
legislation should be passed ‘‘ (1) To declare Trade Unions legal 
associations ’’ and ‘‘ (7) to provide that facultative powers be given 
to Trade Unions either (a) to become incorporated subject to 
proper conditions, or (b) to exclude the operation of sec. 4 of the 
Trade Union Act, 1871, or of some one or more of its sub-sections, 
so as to allow Trade Unions to enter into enforceable agreements 
with other persons and with their own members.’’ The former 
of these proposals seems open to the objection made by Sir Godfrey 
Lushington that all that can be done in this direction has been 
done by the Trade Union Act, 1871. A Trade Union is at present 
‘* presumably legal until it pursues purposes which as a whole are 
unlawful : then it ceases to be so.’’ If the proposal means any- 
thing, it would seem to have the effect of making legal in the case 
of a Trade Union what would be illegal in another body of persons. 
The other proposal will have to be seriously considered when 
Trade Unions and their leaders are unanimous in calling for it : 
till then it is sufficient to say that though incorporation might 
be a matter of some convenience to Trade Unions, it would not 
practically bring about a material alteration in their status, while 
the proposal to enable them to enforce agreements of the kind 
which the existing law declares unenforceable raises the large 
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question, for the decision of which the time has not yet come, 
whether the rules which the Courts have laid down as to contracts 
in restraint of trade really serve any useful purpose of public 
policy. 

W. M. GELDART 


Note.—The judgment of the House of Lords delivered on May 14 in the case of 
Denaby and Cadeby Main Cullieries Lid. v. Yorkshire Miners’ Association is 
important as rendering it probable that one hardship anticipated by Trade Unionists 
from the application of the Taff Vale case is not likely to arise in practice. It was 
held upon the facts proved that the branch officers and committee were not the 
agents of the defendant Trade Union, and that the latter was therefore not liable for 
the unlawful conduct of the former in bringing about a strike which involved 
breaches of contract. If it should turn out that the relations of branches and 
their officers to the central organisations of Trade Unions are as a rule similar to 
those which existed in this case, the argument is strengthened against any proposal 
to confer exceptional immunities upon Trade Unions. Beyond this, the case 
appears only to decide that the grant of strike pay by the Union to men on strike is 
not in itself an unlawful act, and that it does not become unlawful as against 
the employer merely because the use of the money for this purpose is a breach of 
trust as against the members of the Union. But that a body of employers should 
have made, and a Court of first instance have held good, a claim for damages 
against a Trade Union, because it gave pecuniary support to its members on strike, 
is a remarkable illustration of the uncertainty into which the law has been brought 
by recent decisions. 
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ON SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC 
CREDIT 


On some of the most important questions of public credit 
there exists perfect unanimity among the authorities; on other 
points no such agreement exists, or the questions have never 
perhaps been fully discusssed. We will consider first the points 
which may be regarded as established :— 

Public Debts are as indispensable to-day as they were a 
hundred years ago. The progress of modern statecraft, the scien- 
tific study; of public finance and taxation, have done nothing to 
diminish this necessity. The most advanced of the civilised 
countries of the new century are just as dependent on loans as 
the most backward, however their requirements and conditions 
may differ in other respects. Thus Great Britain contracted a 
National Debt of 547 millions sterling between the years 1793 
and 1815. In 1816 her total indebtedness amounted to 816 
millions, but in 1898-9 this figure had been brought down by 
means of successive redemptions to 635 millions. This improve- 
ment, however, which it had taken more than eighty years to 
achieve, was almost entirely wiped out in the few years that have 
since elapsed, and in 1904-5 the debt had again risen to 797 
millions. It is true that in the interval the population of the 
United Kingdom increased from 20 to 44 millions. Nevertheless, 
the yield of taxation per head of the population remained prac- 
tically stationary during this period, 1.e., it was 50s. per head 
in 1817, and 57s. in 1904-5. And there is no doubt that a more 
important and financially more exhausting war than the recent 
South African struggle would be followed to-day, just as would 
have been the case a century ago, by an increase in the National 
Debt on quite a different scale. 

The truth is that a State may possess in its system of taxation 
ample resources for the satisfaction of its ordinary needs, but 
for its extraordinary requirements it must always resort to bor- 
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rowing. For the limits within which it either can or will increase 
its revenue—whether by the imposition of new burdens or the 
extension of existing ones—are strictly defined, and the only 
alternative is an increase in the National Debt. In this respect 
the practice of various nations and the state of their finances 
vary very little, and countries in a lower stage of political develop- 
ment may console themselves with the reflection :—‘‘ Solamen 
miseris socios habuisse malorum.”’ 

The comparison cannot, however, be pushed any further. And 
this brings us to another point on which there exists substantial 
agreement, the principle, namely, that the progressive develop- 
ment of public credit goes hand in hand with the development of 
political standards. The increasing security of loans made to the 
State tends to facilitate their negotiation. This security, again, 
depends on the inviolability of the given pledge, and on the 
public institutions and the financial strength necessary to guaran- 
tee this inviolability. The nation which has most honourably and 
consistently held its promises sacred must be placed in the front 
rank, while at the further extreme stand those whose pledged 
word—whether from moral and political or from economic and 
financial deficiencies—is little better than a farce. 

In the study of these phenomena, as in all problems of 
economic development, two alternative methods of comparative 
treatment are possible. We may take a State and trace the 
development of its finance and public debt throughout history, 
or we may study the diversity that exists at the present day, 
which, if we understand how to select our facts, will afford us 
an instructive succession of types-of the different levels of pro- 
gress. An instance of the extreme lower end of the scale at 
the present day—the counterpart, by the way, of what the 
civilised States of Europe were in the past—occupied the atten- 
tion of the English House of Commons about thirty years ago. 
It was the case of those adventurous loans contracted with the 
assistance of some London firms on the London Stock Exchange 
by several Central American Republics, in the exposure of which 
Sir Henry James rendered signal public service. (Report of 
the Select Committee on Loans to Foreign States, together with 
the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, etc., 
July 29th, 1875.) Among these was the loan raised by the Repub- 
lic of Honduras, which for the previous forty years had been 
unable to pay either the interest or the principal of a debt con- 
tracted as far back as 1825 with the United States of Central 
America, and this although the interest amounted to no more 
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than £1,632 annually, The new loan of 1867 amounted to one 
million sterling, and yet the ordinary revenue of the Republic, 
which, by the way, was absolutely indispensable for the current 
expenses of the Government, was already pledged in another 
direction. The Bonds were redeemable in fifteen years, and the 
interest was fixed at 10 per cent. As a matter of fact, the total 
sum that ever reached the bondholders in the shape either of 
interest or sinking fund did not exceed £106,000. The promoters 
and negotiators were shady characters, some of whom had a 
previous acquaintance with the criminal courts. In this way, 
and with similar results, a number of loans were raised on the 
London and Paris Exchanges by other Central American 
Republics. 

Between these two extremes, with England, France, Ger- 
many, and the United States of America at one end of the scale, 
and the above-mentioned types of primitive barbarity at the 
other, we get in a graduated series all the financial administra- 
tions of the modern world. The position which a State occupies 
in this scale will determine the credit which it enjoys and the 
conditions under which it can obtain loans. A sound credit and 
a low rate of interest, an uncertain credit and a high rate of 
interest, go hand in hand. 

Another point which may be regarded as settled is the influ- 
ence which the demand for public money exerts on the stock 
market, i.e., on the conditions under which loans are raised. 
The rate of interest falls with a diminished demand for money 
and rises with increased competition. Or, to put it in a different 
form, loans become dearer when the public does not wish to 
lend, and cheaper when the stock is in general demand. 

This is clearly illustrated by the fluctuations in the price of 
English Consols in the last ten to fifteen years. The 22 per cent. 
Consols reached their maximum price in 1897 (t.e., in May, 
1897, the average price was 113} per cent.). In the succeeding 
years, in response to the calls made on the English stock market 
by the Boer War, they fell about 20 per cent. 

A similar effect in the opposite direction is produced by the 
growth of available capital, t.e., by that floating capital which 
seeks investment in State securities. Such a development has 
taken place in England during the past thirty years. The average 
yield of English railway companies on the price of their ordinary 
shares thirty years ago was 5 per cent.; to-day it varies from 
34 to 3%. The debentures of the same companies paid 4 per 
cent. where they now pay 3 per cent. The case of Consols is 
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analogous ; in 1874 the rate of interest was 3 per cent., and the 
purchasing price varied from 91 to 93; to-day their price is still 
91, while the interest has fallen to 2. 

It is clear that the general commercial activity of the country, 
in so far as it doeg or does not attract the floating capital, exerts 
a corresponding influence on the Exchange price and the interest 
on Consols. When production is active and the capital of the 
country is absorbed by spirited industrial and commercial enter- 
prise, it is withdrawn from State securities and the price of 
these falls or the interest rises. In times of depression, on the 
other hand, there is less demand for capital; a variety of under- 
takings have possibly ended disastrously ; at any rate, capital is 
withdrawn from commercial enterprise. In these circumstances 
it seeks a home in State securities—a species of investment which 
is safe if not very profitable. The price of Consols rises, or, 
which is equivalent, the rate of interest falls. 

Such are the points about which there is no dispute, the 
causes which admittedly govern the conditions and fluctuations 
of public credit and public loans. There may be other points on 
which it is needless to dwell at greater length, the aim of this 
article being to clear up the questions which have not yet been 
settled, and therefore require discussion. 


II. 


My attention was directed to these points mainly by recent 
events in the Far East, and their influence on the financial 
position of the two hostile countries. To the student of the 
great problems of history, and of the progressive development 
of nations and races, the war has proved both stimulating and 
instructive. So, too, with our own branch of research. We may 
even go further and say that the figures which represent the 
transformation of the national credit and the national debts of 
the two countries are, as it were, shorthand records of those 
same great changes which came upon the world like a thunder- 
clap and have since become the subject of deep and searching 
investigations. 

In March, 1904, the stock of the Japanese National Debt stood 
at 62 per cent., on August 30th, 1905, its price was 89}, and it 
has gone up a little further since the conclusion of peace. The 
Russian State securities stood at par on December 15th, 1903, 
at 914 on August 30th, 1905, and to-day (April, 1906) their price 
is 82 per cent. What is the meaning of these changes? 

Q 2 
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In the first instance they are, of course, the reflex of contem- 
porary events, of the victories and defeats of the two Powers. 
In the case of Russia it was not defeat in battle only, but the 
internal revolutionary disturbances which proved even more 
clearly than the reverses on sea and land how low was the stage 
of development which the country had reached. It is charac- 
teristic that the fall in securities has been even greater since the 
conclusion of peace than it was during the whole period covered 
by the war. Until then it had been possible for those who were 
inclined to take a charitable view of the Russian reverses to 
shut their eyes to the real cause of these failures. But the 
events of the concluding months of 1905 and later did away with 
all possibility of illusion on the score of Russia’s political develop- 
ment. The revelations made by the internal disturbances which 
followed closely on the Russian reverses exposed once and for 
all the true causes at work. Whether we direct our criticism 
from above downwards, or from below upwards—whether we 
adopt the standpoint of the old powers of the State or the new, 
the Dynasty, the Army, the Bureaucracy, or the People, with 
its varied elements, social grades, and different racial origins, 
etc., in every case we are equally impressed with the magnitude 
of the problem. It is the well-known old Russian paradox—the 
combination of an abysmal depth of barbarism with the decep- 
tive veneer of European civilisation. 

With regard to Japan, on the other hand, we find a prevailing 
tendency to pronounce her financially exhausted by the war. 
This is due partly to the desire of certain critics of the situation 
to give a verdict as favourable for Russia as circumstances will 
permit, and partly to the effect produced on the minds of quite 
impartial judges by Japan’s readiness to accept the surprisingly 
moderate terms of peace. In view of this alleged exhaustion, it 
is all the more astonishing that Russia, with her boundless finan- 
cial resources—as a friendly critic puts it—should have sunk 
so low in the world’s estimation, while Japan, with her exhausted 
exchequer, has risen so high. This remarkable contrast brings 
us somewhat nearer to the consideration of the causes at work, 
to the uncertainty that exists on some unsettled questions of 
public credit. 

What are the causes which led to the rapid change in the 
market price of Russian and Japanese State securities? Certainly 
not the cost of the war. Else how should Japan, in spite of this 
expenditure, in spite of her renunciation of an indemnity, in spite 
of her financial exhaustion, have contrived to rise in the world’s 
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estimation, so far as this is expressed in a demand for her securi- 
ties? ‘The causes which we are seeking lie deeper. They are to 
be found in the opinion which the world holds of a nation’s poli- 
tical standards, of the soundness of her institutions, the in- 
violability of her pledged word, in the last resort of the moral 
principles which inspire and the intellectual faculties which 
direct her people’s activities: The change in public opinion con- 
cerning Japan is easy to explain. Her achievements in the late 
war concluded her period of probation, and gained her a footing 
in the community of civilised nations. In addition to this she 
has given proof of political, technical, moral, and intellectual 
qualities which mean much more than mere military prowess. 
The credit that springs from the appreciation of these facts is of 
more importance than any transitory financial advantage. It is 
strong enough to compensate, and indeed to do much more than 
merely compensate for her temporary monetary difficulties. 

The question of the change in the Russian financial position 
is somewhat more complicated. Before the war with Japan there 
was a widespread and quite undeserved confidence in Russia 
which led to her inclusion in the great family of the civilised 
States. It may be that this did not extend to other aspects of 
her national life, but it did at any rate include the particular 
aspect with which we are here concerned. ‘Two countries were 
especially affected by this view—France and Germany. France 
was induced to enter into that remarkable arrangement, the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. Germany was not on the same terms 
of amity with Russia, and her conduct and that of her capitalists 
can therefore only be ascribed to’an even stronger prejudice or 
an even deeper ignorance of the state of Russian affairs. 

It must be counted among the most surprising abnormalities 
of the phenomena of public credit that for a difference of 4 per 
cent. in their dividends a number of German capitalists were 
enticed into lending their funds to the Russian Government 
instead of to their own. How great was the illusion from which 
they suffered is clearly shown by the following comparison, which 
recent changes have accentuated still further. The highest figure 
reached by Russian 4 per cent. Stock before the war was 103 per 
cent. In October, 1905, the Banque de Paris tendered 90 per 
cent. for a new issue of a thousand millions. To-day (April, 
1906) there is a rumour of a new loan of 3? thousand million 
francs to be raised in Paris, of which sum 1} thousand is already 
subscribed. The stock will earn a dividend of 5 per cent., and 
is to be issued at 88. How the rate of exchange will stand for 
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subsequent portions of the great loan remains to be seen. But 
even an exchange rate of 88 for 5 per cent. interest as against 
the former maximum of 103 for 4 per cent. represents a decline 
in the national credit of 40 per cent. We shall return to this 
subject later. 

This leads to another point. We must observe that it is by 
no means solely the opinions current among a people or even 
among its capitalist class regarding the trustworthiness of another 
nation which settle the question of credit. Definite political 
influences co-operate in this matter, influences which emanate 
from the headquarters of the borrowing State, penetrate thence 
to the financial powers of the lending nation, and so provide 
a stimulus for the investment of capital in the funds of foreign 
countries. The achievements of the Franco-Russian Alliance in 
this direction, the effects of the German prejudice, or whatever 
we may like to call it, in favour of Russia now seem likely to be 
counteracted by the influence of certain recent diplomatic events. 
The actual effect of such influences on the demand for the 
Russian loan is not easy to estimate. But to make it solely 
responsible for the success or failure of the negotiations is, I 
think, an exaggeration. Is it conceivable that after such 
catastrophes as we have witnessed, after such revelations into 
the conditions existing in the Russian Empire and among the 
Russian people, the judgment of foreign capitalists as to the 
advisability of taking up the loan should be entirely subject 
to the word of command of their Governments or their haute 
finance? Can we rate the judgment of nations and their capi- 
talists so low as to suppose that they must be entirely guided 
in so important a matter by orders from headquarters? Are 
they politically and economically so undeveloped that their atti- 
tude must needs be that of children to their guardians, and worse, 
that they allow themselves to be led by their guardians in the 
wrong direction without bringing their own better judgment 
into play? 

Here we touch on the central point of the problem. ‘‘ The 
disease is the desire of people to get a high rate of interest for 
their money,’’ said Baron Rothschild before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Foreign Loans. This disease would 
not be what it is if the striving for an advantageous investment 
of capital were accompanied by a proper insight into the facts 
of the case, an adequate appreciation of the causes that may 
justify the higher rate of interest, of the circumstances that make 
it reasonable or the reverse. The less independence, however, 
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capitalists retain in their opinions, the more these other powers, 
i.e., diplomacy, haute finance, the Press, the Stock Exchange, 
and so forth, step into the breach. It is not for everyone that 
the disease of which Baron Rothschild speaks is attended by 
dangers. For him and for his firm the desire for a high rate of 
interest was not only innocuous but advantageous, for it was 
combined with a correspondingly sound judgment. The very 
reverse is the case with the great majority of capitalists, whose 
judgment on questions of finance is so weak that they really need 
some kind of protection. We might establish—were such a 
thing possible—regulations similar to those in force for minors, 
whose estates are administered according to fixed principles and 
within the rigid limits of trusteeship. 

How the capitalist classes of various countries differ in their 
judging capacities it is difficult to say. But we may trace certain j 
indirect influences at work, for the disease is present in varying 
degrees of intensity in every country. That section of capitalists, 
or rather that portion of their capital which seeks investment | 
at a high rate of interest varies inversely with the remainder | 
of the capital which has no such desire. When a country has 
much floating capital, and especially when this is possessed by 
large owners, there is a tendency to be satisfied with a moderate 
rate of interest, provided this goes hand in hand with security. 
The greater a man’s wealth the more precautions he can take 
in the disposition of his capital without crippling his revenue. 
This kind of investment has the further advantage that it leaves | 
the possessor free from care and worry to enjoy the other in- | 
terests of life. The smaller the.fortune the stronger will be the 
owner’s inducement to increase the earning power of the capital 
—a course generally attended by considerable risks. For the 
rest, a variety of causes may contribute to the popularity of a 
country’s securities. The long standing of her constitution, the 
character of her institutions, the patriotic instincts of her popu- 
lation, a widespread conservative predilection for home invest- 
ments rather than foreign enterprise—these are the causes which 
appear to explain the high price of British Consols (or their low 
rate of interest) as compared with the securities of other 
countries. ; 

How can we account for the existing differences in the price 
of French and German Government stock? The French Re- 
public at the present day pays 3 per cent. on its National Debt, 
the German Empire and the Prussian State pay 34. Why? If ] 
we try to explain this by the difference in stability and security 
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of the forms of government we come upon a curious paradox. 
France has experienced during the nineteenth century a constant 
repetition on a small scale of the great upheaval which brought 
the eighteenth century to a close; the Republican Government 
now in force, for more than a generation, has frequently found it- 
self in a position so questionable as to foreshadow immediate dis- 
ruption. This condition of affairs would afford a plausible ex- 
planation of the higher price of British Consols over the French 
rente. But we are comparing the French rente with German 
State securities, and the lower price of the latter can certainly 
not be explained by any such insecurity of German institutions 
as compared with French. 

On the other hand, certain national characteristics of the 
French do undoubtedly afford an explanation of the higher price 
of the French rente. Such are the widespread moderation of 
the rank and file of small capitalists, their highly developed 
thriftiness and their economic skill in utilising a small income 
to the best advantage. Further, we find that conservative 
patriotic instinct which shows itself in the high value placed on 
home securities. 

There is a consideration most significant in private financial 
relations, which, oddly enough, appears to play no part at all 
in the credit of great States. This is proved by the price of 
German national stock on the one hand, and of the Prussian 
State loans on the other. We know that the bulk of the National 
Debts of the present day, like those of a hundred years ago, has 
been incurred for unproductive purposes. The money has been 
required to meet the extraordinary expenditure of wars—small 
or great, short or tedious. Or we have the kindred needs of 
armed peace, with its warlike equipment on sea and land. It 
is quite exceptional that public loans are raised for productive pur- 
poses, and when this does happen the borrower is generally a local, 
not a State or a national authority. But there is one State, i.e., 
Prussia, whose National Debt differs entirely in character from 
that of other States. Her debts were contracted for productive 
purposes solely, as her great unproductive expenditure has for 
the past forty years been separated from Prussian finance and 
vested in the new Empire. Prussia incurred her National Debt 
by buying railways, and if the expenditure was in itself produc- 
tive, the result of this nationalisation of railways has been com- 
pletely productive also. The capital invested in railways, for 
which 34 to 34 per cent. has to be paid to the stockholders, earns 
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a yeaily dividend of 8-9 per cent., and has done so for a long 
period of years. 

The German Empire, on the other hand, has gradually con- 
tracted a debt of 34 thousand million marks—a sum equal 
to about one-half the Prussian debt—to meet the ‘* extraor- 
dinary ’’ needs of the equipment of its Army and Navy. The 
difference between the uses and the productiveness of the two 
debts has not in any way affected the Imperial credit or the price 
of its securities. As a matter of fact, the German national secu- 
rities and the Prussian stock have for many years stood at the 
same figure. And if every now and again small differences arise 
they are just as likely to be in one direction as in the other. 

If in the foregoing exposition the differences in the market 
price of the stock of various countries has been deemed worthy 
of investigation and discussion, there is no occasion to inquire 
why these differences (between England, France, and Germany) 
are as small as they actually are and not greater. The inter- 
national stock markets ensure a certain tendency to a common 
level, and it is no more remarkable that this difference is com- 
paratively small than it is that the English investor prefers Eng- 
lish Consols to French rente or German stock, provided he can 
get it at the same price. 

The problem to be investigated lies in another direction. 
Why is there any permanent difference of price at all? Why 
does not the price of French or German funds rise in their own 
markets to the same height as English Consols? 

Gustav CoHN 


University of Géttingen. 











THE PROGRESS OF THE SMALL HOLDINGS 
MOVEMENT 


In the year 1890 a Select Committee was appointed ‘‘ to 
inquire into the facilities which exist for the creation of small 
holdings in land in Great Britain ; whether, either in connection 
with an improved system of Local Government, or otherwise, 
those facilities might be extended ; whether in recent years there 
had been any diminution in the number of small owners and 
cultivators of the soil; and whether there was any evidence to 
show that such diminution was due to legislation.’’ The result 
of that inquiry was a strong and unanimous expression of opinion 
‘‘that the extension of the system of Small Holdings was a 
matter of national importance, that it was desirable in the 
interests of the rural population, to whom it offered the best 
incentive to industry and thrift, and that it was calculated to 
add to the security of property by increasing the number of 
persons directly interested in the soil.’’ ‘‘It would undoubtedly,’’ 
the Committee’s report continued, ‘‘tend to raise the character 
of the labouring class and to stay that migration from the 
country to the towns which had already caused some deterioration 
of the rural population and had led to what had been described as 
the ‘survival of the fittest.’ ’’ 

As a direct outcome of that report the Small Holdings Act 
of 1892 was passed. Fourteen years have elapsed since it was 
placed upon the Statute Book, and a melancholy result as an 
outcome of this legislation has to be recorded. Only eight 
County Councils in England have acquired land under its pro- 
visions, whilst the total area of land so acquired is only 569 
acres, which means practically an average of forty acres a year 
since the passing of the Act; and the total number of tenants 
placed on the land under its provisions has been 166, or an 
average of twelve small holders a year since 1892. 

Another Select Committee appointed last year by the late 
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Government is now sitting, and its report may be anticipated 
before the close of the present Parliamentary Session. Great 
things are hoped for from this report, based as it will be upon 
the experiences of the preceding fourteen years, and legislation 
is sure to follow in the next Session of Parliament. 

There are, in my judgment, two reasons for the failure of 
the Small Holdings Act of 1892. Firstly, there are no compul- 
sory powers. The County Council may decide there is a genuine 
demand for smali holdings, and then find it is prevented from 
satisfying that demand because no land is obtainable by voluntary 
methods of acquisition. That has happened more than once to 
my knowledge. Secondly, the County Council, which alone can 
put the Act into operation, represents the dominant influences 
in the country rather than the aspirations of the class wanting 
small holdings. Consequently the impetus that is needed in a 
progressive movement is absent. Further powers must be given 
to the locality of taking action in the first instance, whilst in 
cases where the County Councils refuse to grant applications for 
small holdings, the Board of Agriculture should step in and act 
as a Court of Appeal, by setting up a body of Small Holding 
Commissioners, whose duty it would be in the first instance to 
foster the demand and then to supply the needs of the applicants. 

Of course, at the outset, it must be realised that the land 
in some parts of the country is much more adapted for small 
holdings cultivation than that in other parts, and, therefore, 
the success or failure of small holdings in one particular district 
cannot be used as an argument for or against the multiplication 
of small holdings in other districts. It so happens that my lot 
has been cast for the last twenty years in South Lincolnshire, a 
district specially adapted for small holding cultivation, and con- 
sequently I am quite ready to recognise that the success which 
has attended our efforts there might not be attainable to such 
an unqualified extent in other parts of the country. Still from 
later experience I have had in Norfolk on land of varying descrip- 
tion and half the capital value of the Lincolnshire land, and 
from reports that have come to me of the success of small 
holdings in Worcestershire and other counties, I am convinced 
that in most agricultural districts small holdings can be made a 
success if right methods are adopted, reasonable precautions 
taken, and, above all, tenants selected from amongst the natives 
of each particular district in which the land is situated, who, 
by long experience, understand the nature and possibilities of 
the soil in their neighbourhood. And, moreover, the tenants 
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should be placed on the most suitable land available (by ‘‘ suit- 
able land’’ I mean land fairly accessible to those who are to 
cultivate it). 

The demand for land for small holdings purposes grows by 
what it feeds upon. Twenty years ago when we started the 
land movement in South Lincolnshire we had to be content with 
small beginnings. It took us some seven or eight years to foster 
the spirit of independence and to get the agricultural labourers 
upon allotments averaging one acre each in extent. During that 
period, in the nineteen parishes in which I made it my business 
to promote this movement, we secured no less than 1,600 acres 
of land, mostly in one-acre lots, for allotment purposes. It was 
from amongst these allotment tenants that we afterwards found 
our small holders, for many of them soon outgrew their one-acre 
plots and agitated for more land. As a result of that agitation, 
which was of an organised character, we succeeded in getting 
the County Council to purchase 182 acres for small holding 
purposes, almost immediately after the passing of the Small 
Holdings Act of 1892. 

This is let to some seventy tenants who are paying the fair 
average rent of the district, and their rentals suffice to cover not 
only the interest on the purchase money, but the annual instal- 
ment of the repayment of the loan, the County Council having 
borrowed the money and spread the repayment over a term of 
fifty years. During the twelve years that this land has been 
under small holders’ cultivation they have paid a total rent of 
upwards of £5,000, and less than £10 has been lost. Indeed, 
during the last five years not a single penny of rent has remained 
unpaid, nor have any of the tenants been behindhand in their 
payments. 

These 182 acres of County Council land, however, only par- 
tially met the growing demand in this district, and as the County 
Council were timid in purchasing further land until they were 
quite satisfied that the experiment would succeed (this at any 
rate was the excuse made at the time and it still continues), 
seven private individuals formed a Voluntary Small Holdings 
Association, of which I have the honour of being Chairman, for 
the purpose of making further provision for small holdings in 
this neighbourhood. And I am glad to say that Earl Carrington, 
who had already sold one of his farms to the County Council, 
again came to our rescue and leased to our Association two farms 
of 650 acres in extent. This is now parcelled out amongst 202 
tenants, the gross rental being £1,323, out of which the Associa- 
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tion pays rates, drainage, road repairs, and other incidental 
expenses. 

The difficulty which a good many landowners, who are in 
sympathy with the movement, profess that they cannot over- 
come is that of the houses and buildings for the accommodation 
of the men. I quite recognise that this is a real difficulty, but 
it is not one that is insurmountable, especially where the move- 
ment has a natural growth, as it had in South Lincolnshire. In 
the case of the County Council there was only one house upon 
the 182 acres which they purchased, but they had no difficulty 
in letting the land to men in the vicinity without supplying even 
buildings for their accommodation. The men have gradually 
erected buildings of their own either upon their land or at the 
backs of their cottages, and the ingenuity which they have dis- 
played in finding accommodation for their horses, young stock, 
and implements is remarkable. 

On the two farms leased from Earl Carrington we were more 
fortunate, because there we had two farmhouses, three other 
useful cottages, and two excellent sets of buildings. In each case 
these farm buildings have been divided up amongst the seven 
or eight largest tenants, whilst the other tenants have made pro- 
vision for themselves. The greater part of this land has now 
been under small holding cultivation for more than ten years, so 
that it is certainly beyond the experimental stage, and we may 
look upon it as a permanent success; so much so that Lord 
Carrington has this year built six further houses upon the land, 
specially adapted for small holders, and the Association, leasing 
the farm, is spending £500 upon buildings, which the tenants 
have agreed to hire on such terms as will indemnify the Associa- 
tion against loss. Indeed, I have no hesitation in saying that 
if the acreage of land were doubled we could readily find tenants 
in this immediate district. 

As I said previously, all this land is especially adapted for 
small holding cultivation, and although the small holders have 
hitherto been handicapped by having no system of co-operation 
to fall back upon, they have had the supreme advantage of kind 
and responsive soil—soil which can be cultivated at all seasons 
of the year without excessive horse labour. I am glad to say we 
are gradually introducing methods of co-operation, and we have 
a Tenants’ Bank with a sum of £250 to its credit. 

Passing from this experience, I now come to the experiments 
on the lighter land in Norfolk—land of half the capital value of 
that in Lincolnshire—and there is evidence that the small hold- 
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ings there also, although only created in 1900, show every sign 
of being an unqualified success. There again we formed a Volun- 
tary Association, and started with a subscribed capital of £1,750, 
purchasing three farms, particulars of which I set forth in the 
following schedule :— 


Cost, 
inclusive of Net 
enfranchise- Rent, 
ment, No. oF after de- 
ParIsH, EXTENT. conveyance, TENANTS. ducting 
and adapting Tithes 
to small and 
holdings. Land Tax. 
Swaffham ......... 181 acres. 
a 
cottages, SOON sncveicts BS! ee ksvacs £170 
a barns, *) 
piggeries, 
Watton... ........ 110 acres. 
Farmhouse, 
buildings, ES; ee LO acccnsets £130 
and three 
cottages, 
Whissonsett ...... 97 acres, 
Farmhouse }£2,240 ......... | Seer £110 
and buildings. 
Dotala: .... SSGimeres ~£Bj;600) 0.6.66 GO - ccscccees £410 


It will thus be seen that the three farms averaged a cost of 
£25 per acre, and that the net rental is equal to 44 per cent. on 
the entire cost. There are sixty tenants on the three farms who 
have been in occupation now for five years. All the rents have 
been promptly paid, and there has not been, up to to-day, a 
single penny of arrears. In addition to these three farms, some 
four years ago I privately purchased fifty acres of fenland on 
the borders of Norfolk and Cambridge, in response to an applica- 
tion I had from a body of labourers who were cultivating allot- 
ments, but who desired to increase their holdings. This was a 
very good illustration of the demand for land growing by what 
it feeds upon. I had no difficulty in finding tenants ; indeed, the 
demand was so great on the night I went down to offer this 
land that I was met in the village club-room by a crowd of some 
eighty labourers who were prepared to take ten times the amount 
of land I had to offer. As a result of that the County Council 
of Norfolk has now purchased a farm of ninety-two acres in the 
vicinity, and, although it has only been let in small holdings for 
a year, I believe the Norfolk County Council will experience the 
same success as that which has been enjoyed in Lincolnshire. 
This is briefly what has been done in the Eastern Counties, 
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but it is a mere bagatelle to what ought to be done if public 
interest were sufficiently aroused to see the vast importance of 
the movement from a national point of view. At present in this 
district we have only just touched the fringe of the subject. In 
the nineteen agricultural parishes around where our Lincolnshire 
small holdings are situate, containing 143,678 acres of land, 
almost all of it eminently. adapted for small holdings, not two 
per cent. is under small holding cultivation. In the one parish 
of Holbeach, the largest agricultural parish in England, contain- 
ing 21,133 acres, not more than the odd 133 acres is at present 
under allotments and small holdings. The labourers of this 
parish are a sturdy class, ready for small holdings, and have 
more than once petitioned the County Council to secure them 
land, and yet, although during the last ten years several farms 
have come into the open market, no attempt has been made to 
meet the wishes of this landless peasantry. ‘The following 
startling statistics conclusively prove that this movement, though 
small, during the last ten years has done something in these 
nineteen parishes to which I refer to stem the tide of rural 
exodus :— 


1881 rrr _ au we population ase 88,789 
1891 “as oc as aes ag es 36,507 
1901 “es ies are ies ‘ daa 36,392 


These figures show a decrease in population during the ten years 
1881 to 1891 of 2,282 persons, and during the last ten years a 
decrease only of 115. Surely these figures are most significant ! 

Unfortunately, whilst this small holding movement has been 
making slow progress, there has also been side by side with it the 
continued policy of adding farm to farm, the disastrous effects of 
which are well illustrated by a letter which reached me this week. 
The writer says: ‘‘ There are, in this first week of May, fifteen 
labourers in this small parish out of work. I do not remember 
such a state of affairs, since I have been here, at this time of 
the year. I consider it is owing to too large farms. ‘Two farmers 
now occupy nearly all the parish. They each of them have three 
distinct farms of something like 2,000 acres in extent. I re- 
member when these farms were occupied by six persons, and 
agriculture was far more flourishing in the parish then. Indeed, 
an old labourer told me to-day that if the land was cultivated as 
it was in his younger days the present number of labourers in the 
parish would not be sufficient to do the work.’’ And this is 
happening in a parish that has decreased in population from 666 
in 1871 to 450 at the last census! 
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As to the measure of success which attends the efforts of 
these small holders, I have now had the opportunity of watching 
closely the progress of some 500 or more of these tenants, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that all but a very small percentage 
greatly increase their material prosperity by the cultivation of 
their small holdings. There are, of course, a few failures, due to 
the weakness of human nature, but the great bulk make a profit 
out of the land, and in many cases are constantly desirous of 
adding to their holdings, whilst the progress of a few is really 
quite extraordinary. Here is the balance-sheet of one who culti- 
vates four acres of arable land. This labourer works regularly 
for the neighbouring farmers, and manages his small holding 
in the evenings and on spare days now and again. As will be 
seen, he hires his horse labour from one of the larger small 
holders :— 


BauancE SHEET ON SMALL HoLpING oF Four AcREs, 


OvUTGOINGS, RETURN, 
£ 8. a. £34 
Rent (including rates and 6 tons 74 cwt. — sold 
taxes)... . <i eas SO OO at 50s 1518 8 
Hired horse labour: 6 tons ditto at 60s. 18 0 0 
Ploughing ... ..1 3 0 4 sacks consumed at 6s. 1 4 0 
Drilling ah 3 9 Ditto, sold for seed : 5 0 0 
Harrowing 38 0 Ditto, kept for next year 210 0 
Drawing potato Ditto ‘chats, eaten - igs so. 2 2020 
rows... .. ores 5 0 Barley sold... .. : 6 0 0 
Manure carting wo oe Barley consumed . 6 0 0 
Carrying barley .. 8 6 Carrots consumed... 110 0 
—— 213 8 Mangolds 20 0 
Artificial manure ... ... .. 2 0 0 
Seed potatoes ast Vasey see MARE! BO 
Seed barley ... re 12 0 
Seed mangolds and carrots. 20 
16 4 9 
Balance being profit ... ... 4217 6 
£59 2 3 £59 2 8 


Half the barley, all the carrots and mangolds are being consumed 
by twelve pigs, and will therefore bring more profit than the 
market value charged in the balance-sheet. The pigs will turn 
the barley straw into valuable manure for next year. 

It seems to me most unfortunate that the large land-owners 
of the country, and especially the Public Land-owners, such as 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Bursars of Colleges, the 
Trustees of Guy’s Hospital Estate, and the Controllers of Crown 
Lands, are so slow to move in adapting at least a portion of 
their estates for small holding purposes. There are tens of thou- 
sands of acres in the Eastern Counties most suitable for small 
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culture, and I am confident that with effective management they 
might be divided up into a much larger number of holdings with 
increased rentals. Indeed, much of the land I refer to could be 
let at 25 per cent. increased rental, and this would well cover 
any expenditure that might be incurred in the provision of small 
holders’ cottages and buildings. I am glad to say that at last 
the Crown authorities have been aroused to a sense of their duty 
in this matter. During the last few weeks 900 acres of land, for 
which the authorities had failed to find a tenant in one holding, 
is being offered to a small holdings association for them to put a 
considerable number of tenants upon it. I am convinced that 
much more might be done by voluntary methods to re-people the 
rural districts, and, whilst 1 should welcome a drastic change in 
our present law, I am hopeful that the public attention that is 
given to this matter will arouse sufficient interest to bring about 
both by public and private enterprise the desired result. 
R. WINFREY 


No. 62.—vVoL. XVI. R 











REVIEWS 


Principles of Economics. By Epwin R. A. Setiaman, LL.D. 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1905. Crown 8vo. 
xlvi., 613.) 


Tus book belongs to a series called the ‘‘ American Citizen 
Series,’’ and on the title-page is said to have been written ‘‘ with 
special reference to American conditions.’’ We have no doubt 
that it will find as ready and appreciative a welcome in England 
as in the United States, and we are equally certain that economic 
teachers and students will consult its pages with advantage hardly 
less unqualified than that derived from its perusal by those 
plain ‘‘ citizens ’’ for whom, we understand, it was primarily in- 
tended. It is true that the facts adduced and the figures sup- 
plied at different stages of the exposition, illustrating the reason- 
ings, or confirming the conclusions, of the author, may correctly 
be described as referring primarily to ‘‘ American conditions ”’ ; 
and it is also true that both in the general plan of arrangement 
and in the particular details of its execution Professor Seligman, 
in our opinion, has been singularly happy in securing a rare 
combination of novelty with exactitude, and of fulness with com- 
pression, which is calculated to attract hesitating unprofessional 
laymen. For they may easily recoil abashed, or disgusted, from 
those more technical and refined developments of formal argument 
which have latterly engaged some of the ablest and most ingenious 
minds that have turned their attention to economic thinking, 
especially perhaps among Professor Seligman’s own country- 
men. Yet he himself has shown, not for the first time in this 
book, that he has mastered completely those subtle refinements 
which mark the minutest shades of meaning in the varying 
expositions given by different writers of treatises on economic 
theory ; and his full and accurate knowledge of such writing, 
both old and new, embraces the entire literature of the whole 
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economic world. It would, indeed, be difficult, if it were not 
impossible, to find any other single economist more thoroughly 
equipped for the task which he has undertaken and achieved in 
this new volume. ‘That is the business of expressing accurately 
but authoritatively in short lucid sentences the most approved 
conclusions of the latest speculation. And he has combined with 
such a plain, decisive summary of theory as we consider adequate 
for his particular purpose an appropriate surrounding of historical 
fact which is in harmony with another marked tendency of 
modern economic study. English teachers will, accordingly, be 
very grateful to their esteemed American colleague for giving them 
this fresh, attractive manual, which they can place with safety in 
the hands of a beginner, confident that he will thereby be prompted 
to further study of a subject which he must feel is intimately con- 
cerned with concrete actuality ; and they will be indebted no less 
deeply for the clear strong light thrown incidentally on 
obscured corners and tangled bypaths of theoretical reasoning. 
We regard the whole book as the most important and compact 
of aids to the diffusion of a lively and instructed interest in 
Economics which has yet enriched the scientific literature of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

A characteristic commencement is supplied in the welcome 
“suggestions for students and general references’’; but these 
are not the only indications of Professor Seligman’s biblio- 
graphical capacity. For to each successive chapter brief notes 
are prefixed, stating the relevant sections of the works of various 
authors dealing with the subjects handled in the chapters. The 
genuine catholicity of Professor Seligman’s interest in economic 
writing is attested by the range covered by these notes and by 
the earlier ‘‘ general references.’’ Not merely are treatises, 
whether in English or in foreign languages, enumerated, but 
periodicals, dictionaries, and encyclopedias are laid similarly 
under contribution, and the attention of the student is directed 
also to governmental and to semi-official publications. Nor is our 
author content with bare suggestions; he adds a discriminating 
commentary. In fact, if any complaint could justifiably be 
aimed against an erudition the vast extent of which may excite 
astonished reverence, it would, we fancy, be directed at the 
authoritative air with which praise or blame has been bestowed. 
It is, however, with similarly emphatic positiveness that Pro- 
fessor Seligman in the main body of his text accepts or dismisses 
rival theories advanced by succeeding or contemporary exponents 
of economic principles. Yet in most instances it would be diffi- 
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cult to quarrel seriously with the justice of the special judgment 
given, and, if a confident opinion were successfully impeached in 
any case, it would not be because the author was accused with 
reason of ignorance of the opposing arguments, or convicted of a 
hasty superficial acquisition of a semblance of real knowledge. 
This bibliographical material will certainly prove a very useful 
portion of this economic treatise; and the fortunate possessor of 
one of the largest of existing libraries was not likely to neglect 
that particular section of his work. The various maps and dia- 
grams dispersed throughout the book seem to have been prepared 
with no less care, and to be no less apposite. 

It is, however, in the main body of the volume that the novel 
treatment of the subject is most apparent. In Part III. what 
is generally known as economic theory is presented and discussed 
under familiar suitable divisions. These are: (a) the general 
principles of value; (b) value and production ; (c) value and dis- 
tribution ; and (d) value and exchange. Throughout this dis- 
cussion Professor Seligman leads the student with a firm hand 
along the beaten high-ways trodden by expositors before himself, 
but his strong guidance may prevent unwary stumbling into 
concealed morasses, or careless straying into tangled mazes, from 
which safe escape is difficult. It is needless to illustrate the fact, 
which will be obvious to all acquainted with the last debates upon 
vexed problems, that Professor Seligman knows, and is able to 
appraise, the most recent promising solutions which have 
been put forward. With his selection of the particular key 
which will unlock the riddle it would be unlikely that every 
critic would agree in every instance. He accepts without reserve 
the view that under normal conditions profits would disappear ; 
but a full acquiescence in this conception would seem to hinge 
upon the use of a special definition of the term, which may, or 
may not, accord with its employment in ordinary parlance. 
Rent, according to his view, is a permanent, while profits are a 
transitory, surplus; and he employs the former term in the wide 
sense favoured by some recent writers as the ‘‘ product of,’’ or 
the ‘‘income from, the single use, or succession of limited uses, 
of a thing.’’ ‘‘ Rental value’’ is accordingly to be contrasted 
with ‘‘ capital value.’’ This extension of the term may, how- 
ever, seem not merely to reach the point where the wider looser 
limits of vulgar speech would supersede the artificially restricting 
boundaries of older and more technical phraseology, but even to 
pass beyond the accepted usage of common talk, at any rate in 
our own country. 
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On the other hand, Professor Seligman is in accord with 
Continental practice, and with the later tendencies of English 
thought, in avoiding a distinct treatment of the theory of inter- 
national value, and, as we should expect from so informed an 
American, he shows in his discussion of Protection that he is no 
narrow ‘‘Free Trader’’ of the unyielding type which latterly 
on this side of the Atlantic’ has proclaimed itself ‘‘ convinced ”’ 
before it has heard the opposing arguments. And in some im- 
portant matters of pure theory Professor Seligman, by his brief 
and definite mode of statement, seems to have finally elucidated 
darkened problems which may have appeared to many to be 
insoluble enigmas. His clear distinction between the forces 
acting at the margin, and the forces which may fix the altering 
position of the mar Zin, is, we think, convincing ; and, if the idea 
itself is not original, its enunciation in this book reaches a degree 
of certainty and clearness which was not attained before. When 
once it is grasped—and Professor Seligman’s authoritative guidance 
tends to confirm the wavering and to assist the struggling—the 
difficulties of the question whether rent does or does not enter 
into the cost of production disappear, and the apparent contradic- 
tions raised in connection with the value of commodities conform- 
ing to a law of increasing returns cease to be formidable. The 
difference between a “‘ statical’’ and a ‘‘dynamical’’ view fur- 
nishes the particular key which will unlock this door. 

Nor is this the only instance of the help afforded by Professor 
Seligman’s firm exposition of economic theory. From time to 
time in every scientific study occasion must arise for abandoning 
obsolete machinery which once served a useful purpose, but has 
been superseded, and become an incumbrance rather than an aid. 
He would be a bold critic who would contradict the statement 
that such a period had recently arrived in some spheres of 
Economics. But it nevertheless requires a higher degree of 
courage to be the first to venture on the unamiable or hazardous 
enterprise of thrusting aside such impediments; and Professor 
Seligman deserves our grateful thanks for the resolute good sense 
he has brought to bear upon this task. His statements may 
perhaps in some respects seem unduly brief on some occasions ; 
and even he has not entirely succeeded in making easily intelli- 
gible those mathematical technicalities which surround the 
central fastness of the modern theory of value. But as a 
general rule there is little real difficulty in following the details 
of his discussion ; and his final dismissal of ambiguous or futile 
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explanations will, we suspect, prove welcome to the layman who 
likes short answers to terse questions. 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that Professor 
Seligman has sacrificed the legitimate claims of scientific exacti- 
tude or comprehensiveness to the demands of clear summary 
exposition. But he has certainly found room thereby for a fuller 
and more detailed description of the environment of concrete 
life in which the abstractions of our speculative theory must work. 
Even in his account of what is generally understood as theory, 
but is called appropriately by him the ‘‘ structure and process of 
economic life,’’ he inserts two significant chapters dealing with 
‘transportation ’’ and ‘‘ insurance.’’ The former of these topics 
is more familiar to students in a country, like the United States, 
where Chairs of Railway Economics are found in many Univer- 
sities, than it has yet become on this side of the Atlantic; but 
the inclusion of the topic of insurance in a systematic treatise on 
the principles of Economics is a greater novelty, and certainly 
evinces an appropriate regard for the actualities of business life. 
This regard is, however, even more convincingly displayed by 
the circumstance that the formal discussion of the “‘ structure and 
process of economic life’’ is preceded by a Part II., occupying 
some hundred and forty pages, in which the ‘elements of 
economic life’’ are first investigated. The ‘‘ foundations,’’ the 
‘‘development,’’ and the ‘‘ conditions ’’ of that life are success- 
ively examined in this part. Such an inquiry furnishes a fitting 
opportunity for introducing certain topics, such as the laws of 
population, which are found elsewhere in ordinary treatises on 
principles ; and under the “‘ conditions ’’ of economic life we find 
that private property, competition, and freedom are in turn con- 
sidered. But it also serves to emphasise the great importance 
of those historical inquiries which have lately met with an in- 
creased attention in economic study, and it prepares the student 
for the wholesome true persuasion that his theoretical investiga- 
tions should not lose sight of the environment of fact in which 
actual men pass their business life. It is certainly a novel feature 
in a manual of economic principles that the exposition of theory 
should not commence until a third part of the whole book has been 
occupied with such preliminary discussion, and we believe that 
this will meet with appreciative approval from the bulk of Pro- 
fessor Seligman’s readers, and may rightly be treated as a welcome 
sign of the times in which we live. 

Part I. deals with ‘‘ Fundamental Concepts ’’ and ‘‘ Economic 
Law and Method ’’ under the general heading of an Introduction, 
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and Part IV. with ‘‘ Government and Business,’’ and ‘‘ Poverty 
and Progress,’’ under the general heading of a Conclusion. We 
notice, however, that in accordance with precedents set by other 
recent compilers of formal text-books Professor Seligman does not 
include any systematic treatment of taxation. His allusions to 
it are incidental, and his discussion is very short. It is true that 
the large place taken by taxation in the exposition of economic 
principles has been due to an ancient historical connection, which 
may be considered accidental, and has not been justified by its 
resemblance to the other theoretical topics handled in such 
treatises, and Professor Seligman touches upon its theoretical 
bearings. It is also true that Professor Seligman himself has 
written to such purpose on this special subject that he would 
necessarily be quoting largely from his own authoritative writ- 
ings, had he introduced its adequate discussion here. But we 
none the less regret the omission, and the character of his treat- 
ment throughout the present book is so concrete and actual that 
the gap is more noticeable than it would have seemed in the less 
satisfactory and less comprehensive text-books which have been 
published previously, written on the ordinary and time-honoured 
lines. We hope that in a second edition the author will repair 
this deficiency. 
L. L. Prick 


Industrial Efficiency: A Comparative Study of Industrial Life in 

England, Germany, and America. By ARTHUR SHADWELL, 

M.A.,M.D. Intwovolumes. 8vo. Vol. I., pp. xiil., 346; 

Vol. IT., pp. x., 488. (London : Longmans, Green and Co., 
1906.) 


THESE noteworthy volumes demand, and will repay, the atten- 
tion of all professed economic students. They will also, we feel 
confident, attract, and they will abundantly reward, the perusal 
from cover to cover by the ordinary English citizen concerned for 
the future welfare of his country. The author has, as we consider, 
been singularly successful in meeting the differing requirements of 
both these classes. He has produced a continuous narrative so con- 
veniently arranged and so full of matter that a casual consultation 
of a chapter or a page selected here or there can hardly fail to 
disclose some suggestive comparison or some pregnant hint which 
will compel attention and induce further stucy, while a complete 
consecutive acquaintance from beginning to conclusion will, we 
are sure, preserve, without suspicion of weariness, the - alert 
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intelligent interest of the reader and will produce the 
cumulative effect upon his mind of a great and valuable addition 
to his stores of compact, detailed knowledge of the pertinent 
circumstances which concern the relative industrial condition of 
the three competing countries here investigated. Dr. Shadwell 
is evidently an acute and candid observer of no ordinary quality. 
He is not content with the brief superficial examination of a few 
obvious outstanding characteristics. He will not acquiesce con- 
tentedly in common accepted views; and he often finds sufficient 
reasons for rejecting altogether or for modifying largely prevalent 
beliefs, founded on hasty, unconfirmed impressions or partisan 
piecemeal reports. As a consequence of the industrious discrimina- 
tion with which he conducts his careful and informed inquiries, 
he contrives to shed a vivid, fresh, distinct illumination upon 
many matters which previously were darkened or confused ; while 
he has also brought a needed element of the novel and attractive to 
what may have been accurately known before to some privileged 
observers, but, by injudicious or clumsy handling, had seemed 
obvious, and dull to the more general public. He never bores 
his readers; he seldom fails to add materially to their instruc- 
tion. He possesses in full measure the supreme gift of readable, 
terse, and lucid exposition; and yet throughout his book he is 
manifestly anxious to reach and state the full literal truth with- 
out exaggeration or suppression. 

He has accordingly made an opportune contribution of the 
highest value to the elucidation of the very important subjects 
which he discusses ; and he has also ensured, so far as lies within 
his power, the attentive, interested hearing of a much wider circle 
than that supplied by the limited ranks of students of economics 
alone. And yet neither in the combined penetration and com- 
prehensiveness of his investigations, nor in the minuteness and 
exactitude of his conclusions, does he fall below the exalted 
standard which the self-respecting conscientious student will 
demand. In these essential qualifications for successful scientific 
work he ranks high in our opinion, and contrasts favourably with 
some recent comparative studies of somewhat similar scope which 
have been more ambitious and less profound. It may be noted 
that, with the exception of some brief suggestive observations 
in the concluding chapter, he generally avoids, of deliberate pur- 
pose, the discussion of the fiscal question; but we think that 
the eager student of that vexed problem might obtain from hints 
and apercus in these volumes more valuable and definite material 
for arriving at a wise decision than he could, with far less satis- 
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faction and at far more trouble to himself, gain even by assiduous 
study from the authoritative ‘‘ fiscal blue-books’’ which have 
proceeded from official sources. 

Dr. Shadwell makes indeed copious and effective use of the 
massed information contained in governmental publications or 
supplied in authorised statistics. But he is also fully and con- 
stantly alive to the serious’ deficiencies of the material of this 
kind which is in many cases alone available. And he supple- 
ments or qualifies broad, general conclusions established by such 
means by the closer, more particular impressions derived from 
personal observation. Those impressions win our confidence, 
because we feel that he is no hasty, biassed observer, blinded 
by obstinate prepossession or led astray by impetuous impulse. 
He brings an open mind to the phenomena he is studying, and 
he is a keen, scrupulous observer. His first volume consists, 
indeed, in the main of graphic sketches, drawn from life, of 
various centres specially representative of the industrial con- 
ditions of England, Germany, and the United States. Dr. Shad- 
well contrives to bring these different places in succession vividly 
before the observation of his readers, because, having visited them 
himself, he is able to relieve the facts or figures which he quotes 
by apt, personal reminiscence of some noteworthy incident or 
some distinguishing characteristic. The enthusiastic excitement 
of the male spectators in the football field, and the eager interest 
of the female purchasers in the Saturday market, at Bolton, in 
Lancashire, the marvellous and effective hanging-railway which 
runs above the convenient but ill-treated river at Elberfeld and 
Barmen in Germany, the unparalleled griminess of Pittsburg, 
in the United States, are skilfully introduced and duly empha- 
sised ; for Dr. Shadwell possesses in rich abundance the rare gift 
of vivid, accurate portrayal. These interesting, descriptive pic- 
tures thus furnished in the first volume, together with some sug- 
gestive and appropriate general observations on the respective 
national qualities of Englishmen, Germans, and Americans, 
offered in the opening chapter of the book, appropriately prepare 
the reader for the mass of important detail respecting separate 
subjects supplied in the succeeding part of the inquiry. 

The general observations on national qualities are often new 
and original, and always apt and suggestive ;and, even when they 
reproduce familiar commentary, they appear to put old dicta 
into a fresh mould, which makes them yield striking results. 
English suspiciousness is fittingly contrasted with American 
frankness, while American hurry is compared with German 
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thoroughness. Dr. Shadwell emphasises duly the slovenliness 
which he considers characteristic of the methods of Americans, 
and his observation that their reputed quickness is mental, 
and not physical, and that they are stimulated to invent 
machines by the wish to save themselves trouble, is sug- 
gestive and not undeserved. It sheds a new but neces- 
sary light upon the question of industrial efficiency ; and generally, 
both in the detailed discussions of the earlier chapters of the 
second volume and in the general conclusions of the final section, 
Dr. Shadwell is, it is clear, inclined to modify estimates widely 
received of the formidable character of American competition. 
So far as national temperament and capacity are concerned, he 
seems more disposed to exalt Germans and abase Americans. 
Other writers have been hitherto more prone to adopt the oppo- 
site position, but, like those writers, he admits that in natural 
resources, as distinguished from racial qualities, Germany is 
poor, and the United States command amazing possibilities. The 
actual achievement of the Germans is, indeed, on this account 
the more remarkable. The English stand, in his belief, about 
half-way between their two competitors, and, in spite of the 
candour with which he indicates shortcomings in our methods 
or our habits, Dr. Shadwell is more inclined to optimistic than 
to pessimistic views. He considers that, if we ‘‘ wake up,”’ or, 
perhaps, it should more accurately be said, continue and accelerate 
that process of ‘‘ waking up’’ which has begun already, our 
innate capacities are fully equal to the strenuous task of retaining 
a great position in the industria] struggle which we have now to 
face. 

In his second volume Dr. Shadwell examines in successive 
chapters the topics of Factory Laws and Conditions, Hours of 
Labour and Rates of Wages, Workmen’s Compensation and 
Insurance, Benevolent Institutions, Housing, Cost of Living and 
Physical Conditions, Social Conditions, Trade Unions and In- 
dustrial Disputes, Pauperism and Thrift, Elementary and Tech- 
nical Education, and he ends his inquiry in a final chapter with 
some general conclusions, which are judicial in tone and dis- 
criminating in effect, and are not wholly discouraging 
to Englishmen. The interest of these different chapters is en- 
hanced by the previous descriptions, based on personal observation, 
of the centres of industrial life, which were given in the first 
volume. But throughout this subsequent discussion Dr. Shadwell 
secures and maintains our attention by the skill and persuasive- 
ness with which he brings forward and _ establishes his 
























































points, by the lucidity and appropriateness of the arrangement 
of his particular material, and by the attractive and refresh- 
ing novelty and vigour of his general treatment. He is 
continually correcting prevalent misunderstandings. The tech- 
nical education, for instance, in this country, provided for the 
ordinary workmen, and largely used by him, is superior to that 
in Germany, where it is the foremen and the managers who in 
fact derive the real benefit from the facilities supplied. In 
America, by contrast, technical education is at present unevenly 
distributed and chaotic, although, as in Germany, it is furnished 
from above and not below. His open-mindedness, again, is evi- 
dent throughout the investigation, but conspicuous illustrations 
may be found in this second volume in the discriminating commen- 
tary offered on the excessive preoccupation of all classes in England 
with games and amusements, and in the judicial tone characteris- 
ing his admission of the great improvement wrought in the re- 
lations between our masters and our men by organisation on both 
sides. Like other observers, he notes that the United States 
are as yet far behind in this important matter, and prob- 
ably have troublous times ahead. His continuous anxiety 
to reach and state the truth and to present nothing more or less 
than the bare, uncoloured facts may be seen in the candour with 
which he states the difficulties of reaching any satisfactory 
general average on such questions as the hours of labour worked, 
or the amounts of wages paid, or the cost of living in different 
countries. He is similarly punctilious in distinguishing the 
results of his own personal impressions from other sources of 
appropriate knowledge, and he is duly careful to point out the 
damaging, if not destructive, criticism to which some official 
figures, largely quoted and lightly used, are open. 

The inherent failings and the serious obstacles which he 
remorselessly discovers and exposes do not prevent him from 
attaining valuable conclusions, although the chief merit of his 
work consists in its wealth of pertinent and opportune sugges- 
tion. The German Government’s fixed revolve to do all that it 
can to assist actively the growth of industry is, he urges, shown 
by their combination of as stringent a factory legislation as our 
own with a possibility, hardly recognised by our inspectors or 
countenanced by our laws, of a more elastic adaptation to the 
special temporary requirements of particular circumstance. The 
American habit, again, of ‘‘ scrapping’’ old machinery is not, 
he maintains, so universal as has been thought or represented 
in this country; nor is it suited for indiscriminate praise or 
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imitation. The system of State insurance in Germany, once 
more, is a factor of immense importance in any judgment formed 
of comparative industrial conditions ; but, on the other hand, the 
benevolent institutions, provided more frequently in that country 
by paternal employers for their workmen, belong rather to an 
older state of relations than to the actual present. Labour now 
demands justice, and not favours, and such institutions no longer 
provide an acceptable or complete solution of the labour question. 
The housing problem, lastly, which is a real evil in Germany, 
although there, as in other countries, like our own, it is more 
formidable in the capital and in trading centres, in the purely 
industrial districts of England has greatly diminished, and the 
‘‘ house-famine,’’ as it may justly be described, in Germany is 
due to the rapid urbanisation of the people which has accom- 
panied the swift industrial development from 1870 onwards. 
Such are some of the many apt remarks advanced by Dr. 
Shadwell in the course of his inquiry, and they are a sample of 
others, equally suggestive, which will easily be discovered in 
abundance by attentive readers. If a sentence of criticism may 
be added on his admirable work, it would be directed mainly 
against two inclinations apparent in the author. We are not sure 
that his animadversions on the shortcomings of our nation in 
industrial matters put forward in his closing chapter, in spite 
of the robust hopes of rapid improvement by which they are 
immediately succeeded, may not be couched in more emphatic lan- 
guage than would be entirely borne out by the more favourable com- 
mentary of earlier chapters ; and we also feel some doubt whether 
Dr. Shadwell is not too evidently anxious to discover and expose 
the failings of the Americans. He seems here almost to have a 
parti pris. Perhaps we hear a little too much also of cargoes of 
material thrown overboard to lighten his richly laden vessel, and of 
chapters written and rewritten and ultimately set aside. Perhaps, 
too, it may be added that no opportunity is missed of showing 
that a popular impression is faulty or erroneous. But, after all, 
these are trifling blemishes, if blemishes they be; and they do 
not detract materially from the high quality of the book. Dr. 
Shadwell has fully earned the right to speak with authoritative 
decision on a subject to which he has brought such unwearying 
pains and such conspicuous ability. He has both enlightened 


and renovated the entire discussion. 
L. L. Price 
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A History of Accounting and Accountants. Edited and partly 
written by RicHarp Brown, Chartered Accountant. (Edin- | 
burgh: T. C. and E. C. Jack. Pp. 459. 1905.) | 


Firty years ago Royal Charters were granted incorporating 
the Societies of Accountants in Edinburgh and in Glasgow, and 
the present work has been written by the Secretary of the Edin- 
burgh Society, Mr. Richard Brown, assisted amongst others by 
Mr. Alexander Sloan, of Glasgow, in order to commemorate this 
Jubilee. The Scottish Accountants have long led the way in 
organising and developing their profession, and it is fitting that 
they should now record its origin and growth. 

The earlier portion of this work, though erudite and elaborate 
and full of valuable detail, is not of special interest to economists. 
It includes chapters by Dr. John S. Mackay upon Numeration, 
by Mr. Edward Boyd upon Ancient Systems of Accounting and 
Auditing, and by Mr. J. R. Fogo upon the Genesis and Develop- 
ment of Bookkeeping. 

The cramping and retarding influence of Government inter- 
| ference in commercial matters is disclosed in several places. 

Scottish accountants and lawyers employ a form of account 
known as ‘‘ Charge and Discharge,’’ but scarcely known else- 
where. Its survival is apparently due to the Court in Edinburgh 
insisting upon its use, in spite of its complicated and cumbersome 
structure. This form is traceable in the earliest Scottish 
National Accounts extant (1473), a curious example of which is 
given in facsimile, a medley of Latin and Scots with, of course, 
all the figures in Latin numerals. It is amusing to note that the 
worthy merchants of Glasgow two hundred years later ordered 
this form to be discarded for ‘‘ ye regular way of debit and credit.”’ 
Their example has not yet been followed by the Court in 
Edinburgh. Thus slowly do we move. 

A more important instance of the retardation of development 
due to State interference in commerce may be deduced from 
the references which are made to the stringent laws of Spain and 
France intended to prevent fraud in accounts. At an early date 
the methods of keeping accounts were prescribed by Statute, and 
the consequent necessity of conforming to such laws stifled initia- 
tive and prevented improvements. For this reason Spain, even 
when the most important country in Europe, lagged far behind 
in matters of bookkeeping. France also is still behind. Indeed, 
with the exception of the commercial centres of the North of 
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Italy, old methods seem to prevail all over the Continent— 
largely the result of legislative enactments. 

For the same reason, within Great Britain itself the profes- 
sion attained a position of importance in Scotland much earlier 
than in England. In England questions of accounting which in 
Scotland would have been remitted to professional accountants 
were dealt with by officials of the Court; even yet many estates 
in bankruptcy are not entrusted to private practitioners. The 
Scottish system fostered the growth of a body of men relying on 
their merits for success—the English system maintained a 
number of Court officials. This may explain why the English 
accountants did not get their Royal Charter till more than a 
quarter of a century later than the Scotsmen. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters in the book are those 
contributed by Mr. Joseph Patrick upon the Development of the 
Profession, and by the Editor upon its prospects. Although, per- 
haps, not quite within the scope of the work, one could wish that 
more space had been devoted to indicating the lines of future 
development. 

British accountants must see to it that they be not outstripped 
by their brethren of the United States. Twenty years ago very 
few professional auditors and accountants were known there— 
now, with rapidly growing numbers and with the advantage of a 
‘“‘clean slate’’ and no vested interests, they have succeeded in 
obtaining a law providing for a certificate of qualification to prac- 
tise, and penalising the fraudulent use of the initials ‘‘C.P.A.”’ 
(Certified Public Accountant). This title will in time acquire the 
standing of a university degree (analogous to a medical degree), 
for the examinations in most states are conducted under the 
auspices of the university. This title or degree does not involve 
membership in any society, while the British method of requir- 
ing membership in an institute or society resembles the practice 
of the old guilds. The latter, with its greater elasticity and 
benefits of association, and the stress laid upon practical training 
of apprentices, may surely reach a still higher level by closer 
association with the universities. The School of Commerce 
Accounts and Finance recently founded at the request of the 
accountants of New York in connection with the University there 
marks a great advance, and suggests the expediency of closer 
association between similar associations here, such as the 
London Chartered Accountants and the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. The New York School has 
power to confer degrees, but to this the same objections may be 
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stated as to the degrees in commerce now offered by the Faculties 
of Commerce of Birmingham and Manchester Universities. A 
university cannot give commercial education, but it can give a 
liberal education to commercial men and to the future account- 
ants. What is wanted is closer relationship between the univer- 
sities and the profession of accountant. 

About twelve years ago a small though important step in this 
direction was taken by the Scottish Chartered Accountants when 
they included the subject of economics in the course of study for 
their membership, with its title of ‘‘C.A.’’ Most strangely, 
their example has not yet been followed by any other association 
of accountants (unless we reckon a requirement to study economics 
laid down at Milan in 1744!). This omission should be repaired 
without further loss of time. It is increasingly important that 
the young accountant should have an acquaintance with at least 
the rudiments of political economy, not only to sharpen his wits 
and widen his horizon, but because his master’s office is in many 
cases a “‘ laboratory ’’’ for study of economic problems; there he 
can bring his theories to practical test in handling the difficulties 
of a variety of subjects, not merely Money, Exchange and Credit, 
but all the Factors of Production, Organisation of Industry, 
Trusts, Combinations, Trade Arbitrations, Co-operation, etc. It 
is part of his daily work to ‘‘ conduct back ’’ the value of a product 
to its sources in the elements of cost. Economists may lose 
something if they do not follow the accountants’ treatment of 
such subjects as Costs, Depreciation, Establishment Charges, etc., 
On the other hand, the accountant, standing midway between 
the economists and the merchants or manufacturers, has almost 
unique and certainly fascinating opportunities of seeing at first 
hand the evolution of many of the problems of modern economics, 
and reconciling its theories with business facts. 

JOHN MANN, JR. 


City Development. A Study of Parks, Gardens, and Culture- 
Institutes. A Report to the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. 
By Patrick GEDDES. With plans, perspective, and 136 
illustrations. (Edinburgh : Geddes and Co., Outlook Tower, 
Edinburgh. 4to. Pp. 232.) 


THIs rather sumptuous volume contains the response made 
by Professor Geddes to the invitation given to him to advise as 
to the best use to which the Dunfermline trustees appointed by 
Mr. Carnegie could put the annual income of £25,000 which he 
provided. Especially was Professor Geddes asked to report as to 
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the laying-out of the Park given by Mr. Carnegie to his native 
town, and as to “‘ the building in or around the Park needed or 
desirable for carrying on the work of the Trust.’’ But the author 
has done far more than this, and the conditions of the gift go 
far towards explaining why. Not only was it the wish of the 
munificent donor that the trustees should do nothing that would 
relieve the town of the ordinary burdens of municipal enterprise 
and responsibility, but they were to be ‘‘ pioneers.’’ They were 
to try and provide ‘‘ not what other cities have,’’ but ‘‘ the some- 
thing beyond’’ this which Dunfermline, in common with other 
places, lacked. Probably it was Mr. Carnegie’s own hope, as of 
Professor Geddes himself, that a great trust so utilised would do 
more than benefit a single town. As Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, 
sometime Secretary of the Carnegie Trust, and author 
of an interesting and suggestive volume on ‘‘ Problems of a 
Scottish Provincial Town,’’ has written : the Trust, ‘‘if its terms 
be adhered to strictly, will gradually set a higher standard for all 
civic authorities.’’ With such hopes and aims in view and with 
Professor Geddes in enthusiastic pursuit thereof, it is easy to see 
how a report to an administrative body of trustees might become 
a study of the whole problem of City Development, and the 
author feel, as Professor Geddes has written of himself, that he 
was really dealing with a task ‘‘ comprehensive beyond prece- 
dent.’’ This task has been enthusiastically approached, and 
something more than a sociological monograph of great interest 
and value has resulted. Imagination, enthusiasm, and the spirit 
of a great hopefulness are no less characteristic of these pages 
than is the attempt to make history, science, and philosophy sub- 
serve the great end in view of bettering and beautifying the 
everyday life of everyday people living under modern urban 
conditions. 

The volume deals only incidentally with industrial develop- 
ment. Industry and industrial relationships are recognised as the 
pivots upon which everything must turn, but no analysis or de- 
scription of these is attempted. The concurrent social life is the 
real subject-matter of the volume. 

The fundamental idea of the book is perhaps found in the 
anticipation of an order of things in which, alike in theory and 
in practice, ‘‘ mere intersocial and individual war’’ is to be re- 
placed by ‘‘a more complete, a more human view, in which 
hunger becomes increasingly curbed by love, competition trans- 
formed by mutual aid’’ (p. 76). Evolution, education, and the 
supreme importance of the family as the unit of social life are 
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terms and phrases that perhaps give the keys to most that the 
volume contains. The practical steps advocated are legion— 
physical, structural, hygienic, recreative, and educational. A 
hundred schemes are unfolded, and occasionally the suspicion is 
aroused that the author fails to give due weight to the human 
factor in social reform, and to hope too much from the provision 
of parks and gardens of many kinds; of institutes and labour 
museums; of schools and libraries and drawing-rooms; of halls 
for music and great galleries. But the suspicion is unjust. The 
reader is brought back repeatedly to the personal unit and to 
the home, and one of the striking features of this volume is the 
recognition not less of the necessity of a sense of beauty, of 
historic appreciation, of ‘‘ culture,’’ and of industrial peace, than 
of performing aright the humbler domestic duties. The advan- 
tage of time-saving domestic appliances, the need of ventilation 
in the home, and the uses of the broom and the scrubbing-brush 
are not less recognised than is the need, for instance, for beautiful 
landscapes and carefully planned museums. 

Very ingenious and wise are the ways in which the author 
endeavours to turn his proposals into active educational influences. 
He sees that it is of little use to provide this or that if it be unac- 
companied by some form of responsive appreciation, if not even 
of an active co-operation. The planting of trees, the laying-out 
of gardens, the purifying of waste places, the provision of beau- 
tiful buildings or pleasant rooms, the maintenance of the “ craft 
village,’’ will all, it is felt, miss their mark if they fail to secure 
‘the corresponding education of the community.’’ ‘‘ To see 
good work going on, to imitate it, to help in it,’’ is of “‘ the very 
essence of education.”’ 

Moreover, the centre from which response can most fruitfully 
come is seen to be the home. The “ principal starting-point ’’ of 
every project is found in ‘‘the humble everyday home and the 
home-maker.’’ The improvement of the home and its ‘‘ culture”’ 
is beginning to transcend in importance those ‘‘ too purely in- 
stitutional developments of the preceding hundred years ’’ which 
have been, writes Professor Geddes with perhaps too sweeping a 
generalisation, ‘‘so long favoured by our political and economic 
schools.’’ With the response from the unit of the home shall 
come also that from the greater unit of the city—the realisation 
of which and the possibilities of which are no less vital and signifi- 
cant than are those of the home itself. Thus the “‘ Civic 
Union ’’ appropriately forms the subject of the concluding chapter 
of a volume of which Dunfermline is indeed the text, but the 
No. 62.—vouL. XVI. s 
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applications of which may be almost anywhere—in the greatest 
cities hardly less than in small provincial towns. The author 
knows that he is asking much and hoping much as he unfolds his 
various proposals, and he appeals frankly to his readers to judge 
of them, ‘‘ not simply in his everyday mood, but in his highest 
moments of hope and resolve.”’ 

The volume is copiously illustrated, and many views are 
cleverly given, not simply of a building, an urban view, or a 
landscape as they are to-day, but as they might be if suggested 
improvements were carried out. Interesting though these illus- 
trations are, they are apt to mislead, inasmuch as they necessarily 
localise the references of a volume, the real motive of which is 
perhaps found not so much in Dunfermline itself as in the 
urgency of more widely-spread problems of city life. Professor 
Geddes is to be congratulated on the production of a strikingly 
interesting and stimulating work. 

ERNEST AVES 


The Bank of England and the State. A Lecture delivered on 
November 14th, 1905, by Felix Schuster. (Manchester : at 
the University Press, 1906.) 


‘‘ AN enquiry into the relations subsisting between the State 
and the Bank of England is a difficult subject for a short address, 
or even for a short essay.’’ This is the opening sentence of the 
lecture which Mr. Felix Schuster read before the University of 
Manchester on November 14th, 1905. Mr. Schuster has very 
judiciously not attempted to write the history of the Bank, which, 
as he says, would really be a history of the nation in its commercial 
development. He has confined himself in the main to the remarks 
made by Sir R. Peel when introducing, in 1844, the bill by which 
the note circulation of the Bank and of the country generally was 
placed on the footing on which it has continued to the present time, 
and to illustrations of that policy contained in the report of the 
House of Commons Committee on the crisis of 1857. The main 
object of Mr. Schuster’s address was to impress on his hearers 
the necessity of establishing a stronger reserve of gold to support 
the general business of the country and the position of the banks 
themselves. In connection with this Mr. Schuster quoted from 
remarks made by Lord Goschen in his speech at Leeds after the 
Baring crisis. 

As is well known, the bankers’ reserves to a very large extent 
consist of their balances kept with the Bank of England. The 
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collective amount of those balances is now not made generally 
public, but there is good reason to believe that it frequently exceeds 
the amount of the reserve of the Bank of England itself. Is 
there any other bank in the world in a similar position—a bank 
having its reserve formed, not out of its own resources, but from 
the resources of other banks placed with it for safe custody? Can 
any arrangement more singular be imagined or more likely to 
lead to disaster? Mr. Schuster points out, as has frequently been 
done in the ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine,’’ how small is the stock of 
bullion held in this country compared with that held in other 
countries whose commercial business is far smaller than our own. 

It is to the Bank of England that all the other banks in the 
country look for assistance in any time of trouble. Mr. Schuster 
quotes remarks from individual governors of the Bank acknowledg- 
ing that ‘‘it was the duty of the Bank, in return for the special 
and valuable privileges enjoyed by it, in time of trouble to afford 
assistance to houses and institutions that might require it, pro- 
vided that these could prove that they were solvent and had good 
security to offer.’’ He might also have quoted opinions of indi- 
vidual directors, as of Mr. Thomson Hankey, denying this and 
maintaining that it was not the duty of the Bank, though ready 
to bear its full share of a drain on its resources, ‘‘ to afford general 
assistance in times of banking or commercial distress.’’ There 
has thus been a difference of opinion, expressed again quite 
recently by a Bank director, whether it is the duty of the Bank to 
sustain the burden of a great crisis in the same way that it has 
done before, and the question arises whether the task is not one 
which may be too great even for-the Bank of England itself to 
undertake alone. 

Mr. Schuster maintains, and rightly, that the responsibility 
of maintaining a gold reserve sufficient for the needs of the nation 
is the duty of the State, a duty acknowledged by Sir Robert Peel 
when he said ‘‘ he hoped the House would recollect the embarrass- 
ments which had been entailed on this country by the fluctuations 
of our monetary concerns, and he hoped that they would assist 
the Government in requiring, in order to support the issues of the 
Bank, a stock of gold the expense of providing which should fall 
on the country at large.’’ 

Mr. Schuster has done public service by calling attention to 
the matter. It is much to be desired that the establishment of 
an adequate reserve may be attained. 

The co-operation of the Government with the banks would 
soon bring the discussion on this subject, which has now been 
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carried on over an almost interminable series of years, to a satis- 
factory conclusion. 
R. H. Incitis PALGRAVE 


Le Mouvement de Concentration dans les Banques Allemandes. 
By Epcarp Depirre, Docteur en Droit. (Paris. 1905.) 


WHILE amalgamation amongst banks in the United Kingdom 
has been the chief feature of the progress of the business during 
the last twenty years, and has been followed by a great addition 
to the strength of our system, concentration has taken the place of 
this movement among the banks of Germany. The history of 
the manner in which this was brought about has been written 
by Dr. Edgard Depitre, and his book will be of great interest to 
English readers, to whom the details of these operations will 
not, in general, be familiar. 

The business which banks undertake in Germany does not 
altogether correspond to banking as understood in the United 
Kingdom. Dr. Depitre quotes from Schaeffle, who describes the 
banks of his country as concerns ‘‘ which will undertake all 
kinds of business ’’ (allerlei Entreprisen), besides those branches 
with which we are familiar, as the receipt of deposits and occa- 
sionally the issue of notes. 

The enormous development of Germany in business, industry, 
and manufacture, and general well-being during the last thirty- 
five years has favoured the growth of their banking system to 
an extent which for rapidity of expansion has nothing absolutely 
corresponding to it in any country of modern times, unless it 
may be in the United States of America. Several events, among 
which especially the establishment of the German Empire had a 
commanding influence, greatly assisted this development. The 
monetary arrangements in 1871 were in a state of confusion such 
as might have prevailed two centuries earlier. There were 
sixty-six different forms of silver and seventeen of gold 
coins. There was no postal unity—this, indeed, was not com- 
pleted till 1876. Banking was scarcely important at any of the 
great capitals. There were many banks at Frankfort and Ham- 
burg, but Berlin was by no means the great monetary power 
that it is now. Gradually the private banks, in which are in- 
cluded institutions which we should denominate joint-stock 
banks in England—the name “ private’’ being used to distin- 
guisn them from State banks—have learned to look to Berlin as 
their centre. Most of them have become united under seven 
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different and powerful groups. Carrying concentration a stage 
further, the units composing these groups have associated to them- 
selves many old-established banks of considerable standing and 
wealth, and other industrial institutions. Dr. Depitre describes 
these seven groups as follows. The amounts of the capitals and 
reserves are stated after the name of the principal banks which 
are the leaders of each group :— 


CAPITALS AND 


RESERVES. 

1. Group of the Deutsche Bank ... ... £382,473,397 
2. Group of the Disconto-Gesellschaft ... 24,911,634 
3. Group of the Dresdner Bank. A. 

Schaaffhausens’cher Bank-Verein ... 24,493,024 
4. Group of the Bank fiir Handel und In- 

dustrie (Darmstidter Bank) ... ... 11,620,564 
5. Group of the Mitteldeutsche Credit 

Bank at Berlin and Frankfort... 2,558 ,500 
6. Group of the National Bank fiir 

Deutschland (Berlin) am aa 4,485 ,500 


. Group of the Commerz und Disconto 
Bank at Berlin, Hamburg, and Kiel 5,142,500 


~] 


These last three groups are not so completely organised as the 
four earlier groups. 

These seven groups, among which the Reichsbank with its 
own resources of more than £12,000,000 is not included, wield a 
sum, in capital and reserves alone, which reaches the enormous 
amount of £106,000,000. Dr. Depitre estimates the capitals of 
those banks which remain independent as being more than 
£17,500,000. Collectively the resources of these banks, without in- 
cluding deposits at all, amount to more than £123,000,000. The 
preponderance of the groups is therefore obvious, and their import- 
ance may be estimated by comparing their individual resources 
with those of the banks in the United Kingdom, which, excluding 
the Bank of England, amount to about £117,800,000. The recent 
establishment of most of these banks, and their rapid growth of 
recent years, makes their progress the more remarkable. Hach 
one of these groups has its own special interests. Thus, the 
Deutsche Bank is particularly attached to the development of 
electrical industry and Transatlantic commerce. The Disconto- 
Gesellschaft takes up the business of transport. The Dresdner 
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Bank connects itself with textile and chemical industries. The 
Schaaffhausen Bank occupies itself with coal-mines and other 
mines. The Darmstidter Bank appears to have no special line. 
The mere enumeration of these groups gives a very imperfect 
idea of the industrial activity which each one of them represents. 
Thus the group of the Deutsche Bank contains, including the 
Deutsche Bank itself, nineteen separate banking institutions, 
connecting it with such important centres as Hanover, Dresden, 
Mannheim, Osnabriick, and Elberfeld. The branches of the bank 
itself include Frankfort, Hamburg, and London. Its original 
capital was, in March, 1870, £750,000. It has now a capital of 
£10,000,000, besides a reserve approaching £4,000,000. It pos- 
sesses twenty-seven offices in Berlin, and ten at Hamburg. It 
has formed a partnership (Commandite) with banks at Madrid, 
Vienna, and other places. It assisted in the foundation of the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, of which the head office is at Shanghai, 
with branches at Calcutta, in Japan, and in China, the Deutsche- 
Ueberseeische Bank, of which the head office is in Berlin, with 
branches in the Argentine Republic, in Bolivia, Chili, Peru, 
Mexico, and Spain—the Banque d’entreprises électriques—the 
Banque des Chemins de Fer Orientaux—the Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana, which has twenty-three branches in Italy, and the 
Deutsche Ostafrikanische Bank. The connection with these in- 
stitutions has rarely been by way of absolute absorption. The 
Deutsche Bank has generally proceeded by acquiring a 
sufficient number of the shares to give it a preponder- 
ating influence. It has, however, absorbed several banks, 
including two which had previously incorporated fourteen 
separate establishments, one that had taken over six, 
and others which had done the same with four or five 
other banks, while it has an interest in ninety-two other banks 
and in twenty-seven mercantile institutions—‘‘ Entreprises de 
Transport et de Navigation ’’’—twenty-five breweries, fifty-four 
steel-works and coal-mines, twenty-four textile industries, seven- 
teen chemical works, fourteen electrical works, thirty-two engine 
works, five manufactories of bricks, forty-five various enterprises 
such as hotels, distilleries, mills, etc. It is represented on the 
governing body of twenty-eight of these societies. It has been 
occupied with the railways of Anatolia and with that of Bagdad, 
also in the issue of many loans and conversions. Besides these 
various activities, the last balance-sheet of the Deutsche Bank 
to hand shows current accounts and deposits to the amount of 
about £44,700,000. On the opposite side of the account it holds 
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more than £21,000,000 in bills receivable, among other assets. 
Thus it appears to fulfil the objects for which it was founded, 
‘‘ exploitation des affaires de toutes sortes; Banque proprement 
dite, operations financiéres, crédit, émissions, affaires indus- 
trielles et immobiliéres.’”” This description appears to be re- 
peated in all the statutes of the banks referred to. I have 
thought it would better assist the reader to form an idea of the 
development of modern banking in Germany, and to understand 
the inner working of the great German banks, if I employed the 
space at my disposal by giving a rough summary of the work 
of one bank than if I had endeavoured to give a more general 
sketch of the contents of Dr. Depitre’s interesting work, which 
supplies a very valuable history of the progress of the great banks 
of Germany. Unlike as their business is in many details to what 
is usually understood in England under the description of bank- 
ing, these institutions have had a very large share in the de- 
velopment of Germany at the present time. The Reichsbank 
does not come under the purview of Dr. Depitre—its operations 
are those of pure banking, but it also has assisted largely in the 
successful result. 

We must conclude our notice of this very useful book by 
expressing a hope that it may be translated into English. It 
would be well if with this work the very valuable volume of Dr. 
Riesser, Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der deutschen Grossbanken 
mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Konzentrationsbestrebungen, 
may also find a translator and a publisher in England. The posi- 
tion of banking in Germany is but little known to the English 
reader. Recent German publications show that they understand 
the course of business operations in England very thoroughly. 
Reciprocity of information is, in every way, desirable. 

R. H. InGtis PALGRAVE 


A History of English Philanthropy. From the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries to the taking of the First Census. By 
B. Kirkman Gray. (London: P. S. King and Son. 
1905. Pp. xv. 302.) 


THERE is no study more full of ‘‘ human interest’’ than that 
of the many forms taken by philanthropy, including as it must 
both the needs of those who are to benefit and the motives of 
those who are to give. From this point of view the book before 
us will well repay the reader by the wealth of curious information 
it brings together. 
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But the history of philanthropy does not consist entirely, or 
indeed mainly, in a record of its curiosities, or even of its changes 
and developments. It cannot be properly described or understood 
without some consideration of its effect upon the community 
within which and upon which it plays; and of this the author 
shows himself in his Preface to be fully aware. ‘‘ The one ques- 
tion,’’ he writes, ‘‘into which all the others resolve themselves 
is this :—‘ What is the meaning and worth of philanthropy?’ ’”’ 
He wisely refrains from committing himself to any comprehen- 
sive answer as the result of his studies; though it is not difficult 
to gather that his general impression is adverse, on the ground 
that charity is never able to overtake the distress with which it 
endeavours to cope. Strangely enough, the one form of philan- 
thropy which has always proved most futile and mischievous is 
the one which he singles out for unqualified approval—t.e., the 
provision of work for the ‘‘unemployed’’ by charitable or 
municipal funds. The action of the Privy Council circa 1630, 
in making ‘‘a strenuous effort to absorb the surplus labour power 
of the country,’’ is praised as ‘‘the sound policy of the State,”’ 
regardless of the probability that it led directly and inevitably to 
the Act of Settlements, with all its attendant hardships and 
mischievous hindrances to the free movement of labour (see 
Preamble to the Act). We note also in this connection that there 
is no reference to Defoe’s classical pamphlet, ‘‘ Giving Alms No 
Charity,’’ with its masterly exposition of the economic folly of 
endeavouring to cure poverty by the creation of philanthropic 
industry. A more strange omission, considering the sympathies 
of the author, is the Bill which was the occasion of the pamphlet, 
and which was actually passed by the House of Commons in 1704, 
for ‘‘a complete organisation of labour, by establishing great 
parochial manufactories and raising capital by poor-rates, in 
order to carry on in each such manufactory a trade in which 
paupers might be employed as labourers ’’ (Pashly, ‘‘ Poor Law 
Pauperism ’’). 

The spirit of the book throughout is one of genuine sympathy 
with the difficulties and distresses of the poor ; sympathy with the 
distresses of the philanthropist appears also, but is naturally less 
whole-hearted. The school to which the author belongs is evident 
from his readiness to escape from the search of particular causes 
of failures by attributing them to ‘‘the nature of the social 
organism,’’ and from his faith in Governments to succeed where 
voluntary workers fail. 


HELEN BosANQuET 
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The Iron Trade of Great Britain. By J. STEPHEN JEANS. 
(Methuen and Co. Books on Business. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
1906. Pp. vi. +227.) 


MR. JEANS, as secretary to the British Iron Trade Associa- 
tion, as formerly secretary to the Iron and Steel Institute, and as 
managing editor of The Iron and Coal Trades Review, has had 
quite exceptional facilities for obtaining an intimate acquaintance 
with the iron trade of the United Kingdom. In this little book 
he does not deal with the technica] progress and conditions of 
the industry except so far as that is incidentally necessary to the 
description of the different iron-making districts and to the con- 
sideration of their competitive efficiency, both with each other 
and in relation to their chief foreign rivals. His object is rather 
to deal ‘‘ with the more strictly commercial aspects of the iron 
trade situation,’’ and even here he has most closely in view the 
conditions of international competition. Much of what he has 
written is of great value, and few points of importance escape at 
least some discussion, but the general impression given by the 
book is that it is too loosely compacted. This is partly due, of 
course, to the very wide field which had to be somehow compressed 
into a small compass, but the same lack of grip is manifested 
about many of the details. His discussion of pig-iron costs in 
Chapter VI. fails to convince because he does not give the years 
to which his figures relate. On p. 42 he gives the “‘ approximate 
costs of conveying the material required to make one ton of pig- 
iron’ at Middlesbrough, ‘‘ some years ago,’’ as 8s. 6d. per ton; 
on p. 30 he quotes figures from Mr. (now Sir) Hugh Bell, giving 
the same railway costs, also ‘‘ some years ago,’’ as 9s. 44d., while 
on the same page he states that railway costs had risen 13 per 
cent. above this rate at a time when general costs had risen. 
Also on pp. 30 and 31, while discussing the rise since Sir Hugh 
Bell’s calculation, he deals with the increased cost of every item 
except wages, which constitute over 46 per cent. of the total out- 
lay. Again, he gives a disproportionate amount of space to a 
pessimistic forecast.of the future cost of Cleveland iron by Mr. 
A. F. Pease, though his views were controverted at the time they 
were made, and Mr. Jeans admits that the prophecy is opposed 
to the general view. Again, to state on p. 118 that ‘‘ the methods 
whereby iron ore and coal are mined, coke is manufactured, and 
pig-iron is produced are in all essential details the same as those 
which prevailed half a century ago,’’ is thoroughly to mislead the 
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reader, even though the next sentence is a partial contradiction. 
To say that ‘‘ on the whole the cost of producing pig-iron has not, 
in Great Britain! at least, greatly altered during the last fifty 
years,’ is a statement at first sight so astonishing that it ought 
to be supported by evidence, for after Mr. Jeans’s treatment of 
recent figures one cannot unreservedly accept his verdict. 

Turning to prices, one misses a tabulation of the Cleveland 
“‘realised ’’ prices, which, especially in recent years, are much 
more important than Scotch warrant prices. Those prices which 
are given should have been carried farther back and a closer com- 
parison instituted between the prices of finished and semi-manu- 
factured products. British associations for the control of prices 
are dismissed in a perfunctory paragraph, and international asso- 
ciations even more curtly. Similarly, the emergence of large 
amalgamations and their probable power to control competition 
deserves more than half a dozen lines. 

The chapters dealing specifically with foreign trade are more 
satisfactory, though on p. 116 that bug-bear of an American deluge 
of ten million tons of dumped iron—a phenomenon which can only 
be discussed in mixed metaphor-—is brought forward. In Chapter 
XV. the apparent development of the British export trade from 
semi-manufactured to finished goods should have been treated ; a 
table of machinery exports is given, but it is not correlated with 
the other facts, and ships seem to be omitted. Chapter X., on 
some general conditions affecting the iron industry, is good, but it 
should be pointed out that in discussing the effect of local rates on 
trade it is not enough to give totals. The growth of local rates 
in the different iron districts, considered in relation to services 
rendered and to the growth of population caused by the develop- 
ment of the industry, would form an interesting subject for 
investigation. 

Henry W. Macrosty 


Constructive Democracy: the Economics of a Square Deal. By 
WitwtiAM E. SmytTHe. (London: Macmillan Company, 
1905. 8vo. Pp. vii., 457. 7s. 6d. net.) 


A BELIEVER in the ultimate truth of Socialism, the author of 
the above work advocates a gigantic system of State regulation 
and management to vindicate popular liberty against Plutocracy, 
and to pave the way for Socialism in the future. Co-operation 
is ‘‘the very Ark of the Covenant ’’ ; and Monopoly, in its present 
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form ‘‘a real menace to popular liberty,’’ but another name 
‘for industrial consolidation and economic solidarity.’ The 
State, therefore, must regulate it, whilst assisting it to perfect 
itself, and must so provide a ‘‘square deal for every man.”’ 
Under this system Capital would obtain fair and liberal interest, 
absolutely guaranteed, but would lose all claim to future gains 
due to the growth of society. The manager will get his salary 
as now, with the approval not of a few shareholders only but 
of the labourers and the general public. Out of the future in- 
crease the consumer will get lower prices, the labourer increase 
of wages and undreamed-of chances of betterment. 

The resulting increase in efficiency will involve much inci- 
dental hardship, for Mr. Smythe holds that all economic progress 
is at the expense of individuals—‘‘ the wounded on the economic 
battlefield.’’ Part III., which deals with the Surplus Man— 
the man who through no fault of his own cannot satisfy his 
reasonable wants according to his standard of living—is the most 
interesting and the best portion of the work. ‘‘ The surplus 
people ’’ and the ‘‘unemployed,’’ are not synonymous; the 
boundary line is not ‘‘ horizontal’’ but ‘‘ perpendicular,’’ run- 
ning through the whole fabric of society from apex to base. The 
author has less pity for the men at the bottom, if their standard 
has been raised, than for those near the very top, whose standard 
has been lowered. It is ‘‘ from any attempt to compel a large 
part of the population to accept a lower standard’’ that the 
gravest peril, Revolution, ever will spring. ‘‘ The surplus man 
is the sharp edge of the social problem.” 

The Republic has immense’ possibilities for development. 
Again, therefore, the State must step in, mobilise the surplus 
man, and send him to make these possibilities into realities ; and 
as new towns are built and new territories opened up, room 
will be found for the surplus man of every trade and profession 
from the banker downwards. From the ‘“‘ able-bodied man who 
does not know where his next meal is to come from’’ an army 


of peace may be formed, to conquer nature in the home terri- 
tories, as the army of war conquers men in foreign lands. The 
book concludes with chapters on ‘‘ The Future of the Individual ”’ 
and ‘‘ Shall Religion have a New Function?”’ 


N. B. DEARLE 
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Water Transportation: its Economic Importance. By FRANK 
HaicH Drxon, Professor of Economics, Dartmouth College, 
U.S.A. 


THis paper, published in the Proceedings of the St. Louis 
Railway Club (Vol. x., No. 7) for November, 1905, well deserves 
the attention of our newly-appointed Royal Commission on 
Canals and Waterways, for it gives a useful and impartial account 
of the present position of inland water transport in thé United 
States. And in the United States, unlike the countries of the 
Continent of Europe, free competition exists between water and 
land carriage. Not but that, even in America, the Govern- 
ments, both Federal and State, have to some extent taken the 
side of the waterway. For, on the improvement of the great 
rivers, the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Hudson, and on the 
construction and maintenance of canals—-the Erie more especi- 
ally—they have spent amounts far more than equivalent to the 
subsidies and land grants they have given to railroads. But at 
least the Governments of America have not, like those of France 
and Germany, refused to allow their railways to reduce their 
rates at competitive points. What, then, has been the result of 
the competition? Professor Dixon shall tell the story in his 
own words :—- 

‘‘Our river highways are almost absolutely unused, at the 
present time, for the carriage of passengers and freight. But 
few rivers have traffic enough to warrant their inclusion in the 
statistical tables. The mighty Hudson does not appear in the 
list. . . . The rivers which extend inland in so many of the 
Southern States are of practically no effect in competition with 
the railroads. . . . The steamers are inadequate for the handling 
of the traffic, and even if they could handle it, the railroads could 
offer rates so low as to drive them out of business. . . . It is 
evident that the Lower Mississippi can no longer be regarded as 
a serious factor in the transportation problem of the cities along 
its banks. . . . The traffic of the Missouri, never large, has been 
practically wiped out by railroad competition. . . . Undoubtedly 
the recent sharp decline of traffic on the Mississippi has been 
due to the perfection of railroad systems which parallel it, and 
which are enabled, as the result of easy grades, to haul enormous 
trainloads at very low cost.”’ 

Such is the position on the great rivers. And naturally, if 
the rivers cannot hold their own with the railroads, the mere 
barge canals are in still worse case. Professor Dixon tells of 
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two canals in Ohio, of the canals in Pennsylvania, and of the 
Morris Canal in New Jersey, all threatened with abandonment ; 
of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, ‘‘of small and stationary 
traffic’’ ; of the Dismal Swamp Canal, ‘‘ a dismal failure ’’ ; and 
finally, and at some length, of the famous Erie Canal. ‘‘ The 
Erie Canal has not kept pace with the demands of modern busi- 


ness. . . . The railroads . - . have left the canal far in the rear. 
. . . Its total tonnage has been gradually declining for many 
years. . . . Of the total tonnage of freight carried by railroads 


and canals in New York [State] the canal tonnage has fallen 
with almost unwavering regularity from 68°9 per cent. in 1859 


to 5 per cent. in 1903. . . . [Railway] competition has entirely 
outdistanced any possible scale of charges upon such canals as 
exist at the present time. . . . Mr. Carnegie, once an advocate 


of the proposed Pittsburg-Lake Erie Canal, made the following 
statement before the Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce in 1898: 
‘Such has been the progress of railway development that, if 
we had a canal to-day from Lake Erie through the Ohio Valley 
to Beaver, free of toll, we could not afford to put boats on it. 
lt is cheaper to-day to transfer the ore to 50-ton cars, and bring 
it to our works at Pittsburg over our railway, than it would be 
to bring it by canal.’ ”’ 

Professor Dixon then proceeds to explain why the oft-repeated 
tale of the progress of internal navigation in France and Germany 
has no relevance of application to the United States. But as, for 
this purpose, he adopts the arguments and in great measure the 
actual words of a very recent article of mine in the JOURNAL, 
there is no reason to summarise ‘here this portion of his paper. 
His conclusion is as follows :— 

‘*My plea would not be for an abandonment of all forms of 
water transportation, but rather for a thorough and conscientious 
consideration of all the factors in the case, before an improve- 
ment is decided upon. Two considerations should above all 
others be kept in mind in the determination of the feasibility of 
any project: first, the very positive limitations to the efficiency 
of rivers and canals as transportation agencies, because of their 
lack of flexibility and the natural disabilities under which they 
suffer; and second, that water transportation is not necessarily 
cheap simply because the Government constructs and maintains 
the channel. Such an assertion is true only of ocean transporta- 
tion, and possibly also of large bodies of water like the Lakes, 
although this last is doubtful. By all means let us have our 
waterways developed when such development is economically 
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justifiable. What is justifiable must be a matter of judgment, 
and possibly to some extent of experimentation, but the burden 
of proof rests upon its advocates. Such projects should be car- 
ried out by the localities interested, and the burden should be 
borne by those who derive the benefit. Only in large under- 
takings of national concern should the general Government be 
called upon for aid. But I protest most vigorously against the 
deluge of schemes poured in upon Congress at every session by 
reckless advocates, who, disregarding altogether the cost of their 
crazy measures in the increased burden of general taxation, argue 
for the inherent cheapness of water transportation, and urge the 
construction at public expense of works whose traffic will never 
cover the cost of maintenance.’’ 

| W. M. AcwortTH 


L’Imperialisme économique et la grande Industrie anglaise. 
Par Paunt Gaunay. (Paris: Librairie Générale de Droit et 
de Jurisprudence. Pp. xxi., 325. 1905.) 


Tue author is thoroughly well posted with information : the 
book begins with bibliographies in which we have not detected 
any noticeable gaps. It is an account of the present fiscal ques- 
tion in the first part and a review of the chief British industries 
in its second part. The first part contains five chapters: the 
opening one is 4 sketch of our commercial policy since the 
Methuen treaty, and the other three deal respectively with con- 
temporary Imperialism, the proposed Imperial Zollverein, pre- 
ferential tariffs, and retaliation, from the point of view of the 
sympathetic expositor rather than of the critic. Our relative 
economic position has changed, we are told; to continue produc- 
ing in the face of foreign competition has become one of our 
prime needs, and hence the Colonial trade federation will come 
about ultimately without any doubt. If it does not, Great 
Britain is doomed to rank with second-rate Powers, or even to 
sink to the same level as Spain (in what respects exactly we are 
not told). It is almost needless to say that in view of the present 
relative economic positions of the leading countries this forecast 
is very bold and premature, especially as no close proof is at- 
tempted of the way in which the Colonial Zollverein is to avert 
our impending ruin. Our author admits (p. 106) that preferential 
treatment of Colonial produce will raise our costs of production 
and so weaken our competing power in foreign markets, but he 
seems to find in this fact only a need for reciprocity and retalia- 
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tion, which are quite rightly represented as dangerous double- 
edged weapons. There is no necessity to examine further the 
contents of Part I.: it contains, I think, nothing new, but it is 
a perfectly fair representation of the main ideas at work: 
analytically it is not strong, and the writer gives no hint that he 
is possessed of sufficient scientific equipment to appreciate fully 
the true inwardness of the Free Trade reply. Part I. concludes : 
‘‘Reform is not imminent, but it approaches. I should like to 
believe that it will be liberal. Such is the tradition of England. 
Such is also her interest.” 

Part IJ. is a survey of the position of our leading industries. 
They are treated under the headings cf coal, iron and steel, 
mechanical engineering, tin-plate and galvanised iron, cotton, 
wool, linen, silk, and chemicals, and chapters follow upon in- 
dustrial concentration, railways, and canals. The book concludes 
with an account of how France—who is not to escape scot-free— 
would be affected by an alteration of the English commercial 
system, and with two pages of alarmist summing-up, in which 
we are warned that we must find a remedy for our threatening 
decadence rapidly, and apply it energetically. On the whole, 
there are no serious gaps in the statistical representation of the 
state of our industries, but it is wildly inaccurate to say that, 
though a good number of employers in the cotton industry follow 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour represents better the aspirations 
of the cotton industry. There is no doubt that the bulk of 
Lancashire employers are opposed to any departure from our 
present policy. The great defect in Part II. is the want of a 
fully reasoned account of how our various industries would be 
alfected by the fiscal changes suggested. 

S. J. CHAPMAN 


L’ Assistance par le Travail, et les jardins ouvriers en France. 
Par Marcet LEcog. (Paris: Giard et Briére, 1906.) 


THE enormous difficulty of dealing with the unemployed pro- 
blem has been so acutely realised in England during the last 
few months that the attempts of other countries to grapple with 
the same difficulties must be of considerable interest to us at the 
present moment. 

In L’ Assistance par le Travail M. Lecog deals with some of 
the methods adopted in France. His book is mainly a historical 
account of past experiments made by the State, especially those 
of the critical periods following the revolutions of 1793 and of 
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1848, when the ‘“‘right’’ to work was set forth as an abstract 
principle. These experiments are interesting in showing the 
snares and pitfalls that beset the best-intentioned legislator. As 
little attempt was made then as now to discriminate between 
the loafer and the genuine unemployed, and inevitable failure was 
the result. 

After the Revolution the National Assembly appointed a Com- 
mission to inquire into the question of unemployment, and at no 
subsequent period, says M. Lecoq, was the subject studied with 
so much zeal and enthusiasm. As a result, public works (roads, 
canals, fortifications, etc.) were undertaken, to provide employ- 
ment. The results were disastrous. A large army of idle men 
was formed, badly organised, drawing ‘‘ time’’ wages on in- 
sufficient work. In Paris alone 27,000 men were employed in 
this way. A lively account is drawn of the condition of things 
under this system. Any locality in which work was to be under- 
taken invariably petitioned against the threatened invasion, and 
begged for reinforcements of troops as protection against the 
depredations of the workmen. The evils which resulted were 
greater than those which the system sought to combat. Conse- 
quently, the public works were closed, the Government declaring 
that the result had been to encourage in the worker the dangerous 
belief that it was the duty of the Government to relieve him of 
all responsibility and foresight in seeking work. 

Napoleon then takes up the problem. He writes in 1807 to 
the Minister for Home Affairs : ‘*‘ Every beggar must be arrested, 
not to be put in prison, but in order that he may be taught how 
to earn his bread.’’ This enlightened view, however, did not 
lead to much, and subsequently institutions dealing with this 
class became, in their severity, repressive rather than educational. 

The national workshops of 1848 failed as earlier attempts had 
done. The tailors’ and shoe-makers’ workshops, where the men 
were paid on piecework, were more satisfactory. As a whole, 
however, the system resembled indiscriminate charity rather than 
an application of the ‘‘right’’ to work, and the nation demanded 
its cessation. 

Modern efforts have sprung more from private initiative, and 
have been more successful in being of a less sweeping character. 
The problem has been treated intensively rather than exten- 
sively, and the principle recognised that each case must be dealt 
with according to its own special character. Unemployment 
cannot be lumped together and dealt with in the mass. 

M. Lecog describes in detail many private and municipal in- 
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stitutions in Paris and other large towns, but most of these are 
of a charitable nature, and do not deal with genuine unemploy- 
ment. One of the most interesting experiments described is 
the agricultural colony at La Chalmelle, started in 1891, and 
based on the German labour colonies. Large tracts of swampy 
and unproductive ground have been reclaimed by men who at 
some time had worked on the land, but had drifted into the 
large towns. Several large institutions provide men and women 
with temporary employment (wood-chopping, sawing, sewing, 
etc.), and assist them to find permanent employment elsewhere. 
Home-work is frequently given out by the municipality to women, 
who make the clothing required for inmates of hospitals and 
charitable institutions. 

The subject of allotment gardens hardly falls within the scope 
of the book, but their growth in France is briefly sketched, and 
their further development strongly advocated as being of the 
greatest physical and moral benefit to the worker. 

MaARGRIETA BEER 


Grundriss der Allgemeinen Volkswirtschaftslehre. Von Gustav 
ScHMOLLER. Zweiter Teil. (Leipzig: Dunker und Hum- 
blot.) 


In a former number of this JOURNAL some attempt was 
made to give an account of the method which has been pursued 
by Professor Schmoller in economic teaching, and which he 
adopts in the present work, of which the second and concluding 
volume is before us. In the first volume, after a discussion of 
several preliminary matters, including such important points as 
the general relation of economic to the more general social life, 
and the bearing of technical progress on production, he sketches 
the various forms of productive organisation. In other words, 
he deals with what he terms, by analogy, the anatomy. Thus 
the family, the town, the state, and the other economic bodies 
developed for production are sketched, and their conditions and 
nature analysed. In the present volume the functions of these 
bodies are the subject of treatment. Thus the reader has placed 
before him the body in action. Social action is described as it 
takes place, not in one country but in many, and its growth is 
traced from early to recent times. As before the growing struc- 
ture occupied attention, so here the discharge of function is fol- 
lowed as it develops with the growing structure and adapts itself 
to the more perfect attainment of its purpose. In a sense, this 
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may be regarded as the most substantial part of the entire work, 
occupying as it does the third book, which may be described as 
dealing with normal economic development through its various 
stages. Nor must the change of structure involved in the 
growth of function be overlooked. On these points everyone 
has much to learn from Professor Schmoller’s treatment. Re- 
membering the task which the writer has before him in tracing 
out a gradual evolution in function as well as in form, it is no 
surprise to find that three subjects occupy the greatest share of 
his attention. Exchange and distribution necessarily mark the 
change, and so the development of those subjects which comprise 
and condition these is dealt with at length. There is the de- 
velopment of locomotion and the organised means of exchange 
in markets ; next we pass to money and credit ; while, lastly, the 
division of labour with its effects on the distribution of wealth 
is described and analysed. Though it is possible to indicate the 
main purport of the third book in comparatively bare outline, 
it must be added that such simplicity of outline does not imply 
any narrowness of view. ‘The contrary is the case. Each 
matter is conceived in its widest sense, and treated not only as 
a separate subject, but in its broad social circumstances and 
consequences. Again, the growth of these conditions of de- 
velopment is traced in their gradual evolution, not in one 
country but in many; and followed by an attempt to summarise 
the whole as presented in the general trend of the developed and 
developing world. Lastly, the delineation of the subject, thus 
embodied in fact, is accompanied by an account of the various 
theories which other thinkers have formulated, and by some 
analysis of the phenomena included. 

With the fourth book the author turns to new considerations. 
In the two preceding books he has dealt with structure and with 
normal growth. He has described and examined the organisms 
of an economic society, and further shown us these in active 
operation. To pursue his own analogy, the anatomy and physio- 
logy of an economic society have formed his task; but now a 
new aspect reveals itself. Asin the human body, so in the social 
body certain pathological conditions present themselves as 
thwarting progress and threatening life. In the fourth book, 
where he turns back as it were to view society in its more com- 
prehensive economic aspect, these receive treatment. Put quite 
briefly they are, crises, class divisions, and international trade 
policy. A moment’s reflection shows the bearing of these. A 
growing industrial society encounters difficulties in three ways. 
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It has difficulties in its own commercial organisation, where de- 
pression, alternating with a feverish and often unhealthy 
activity, is manifest; it is threatened with danger by divisions 
and strife among those who are comprised in it, who are formed 
into classes divided in many ways and at times ranged in even 
hostile relations ; while lastly, each economic unit, whether city, 
state, nation, or empire, has to maintain its position among other 
similar units, and to secure its trade from attack. These diffi- 
culties are described in their historical growth and their nature 
and meaning analysed, while to some extent a forecast as to their 
future is furnished. 

The fourth book ends with historical theory, and here Pro- 
fessor Schmoller attempts some uniform and causative account 
of the development which has taken place along the lines which 
he has already indicated. After a brief but masterly summary 
of the several theories of other writers, he turns to the conclusions 
sketched, as he says, some thirty years ago, but strengthened 
by long years of additional study. 

When we turn from what has been mere description of the 
present work to try some estimate, however inadequate, of its 
value, two things are necessary. In the first place, it would be 
out of place to offer any criticism on any particular part of the 
book. Obviously, there must be much that is controversial in 
a work of this scope, which deals with historical and economic 
development on a basis so wide, and which necessarily comprises 
a multitude of conclusions on separate points or chains of fact. 
In the second place, certain high qualities evinced throughout 
must be stated, even though further expression of admiration for 
a scholar of such high reputation be superfluous. Wide learning, 
careful criticism, discrimination in judgment, power of general- 
isation are present in remarkable combination. The weak point 
lies, as might be expected, on the side of abstract analysis, 
though even in this respect the writer shows his knowledge of 
what has been written. 

Two matters, however, call for some discussion: the one, 
the general method; the other, the theory and generalisations 
with which the work concludes. So far as the first is concerned, 
it is difficult, perhaps, to say how the work is to be viewed. It 
is certainly a monument of a scholar’s general equipment. 
Equally certainly it is a work which will be of great interest to 
both historians and economists by the opportunity it affords for 
the expression of the author’s conclusions on many matters 
which do not fall within the sphere of his special original work. 
Tt 2 
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Further, it may be said that it contains a mass of knowledge, 
digested and stated in due relation, and treated on a uniform 
plan. On the other hand, it is often difficult to justify the in- 
trusion of such long summaries of material for what must be 
taken as the main aim. The material, so to say, overlies and 
so obscures and delays the movement of the argument. But 
this is due to the twofold object in the book, which aims, on 
the one hand, at generalisation, on the other, at furnishing the 
reader with a good part of the material on which the generalisa- 
tion is based. This touches the general question of method very 
closely. Is it desirable, it may be asked, to adopt in teaching 
a system which, like this, arranges material according to the par- 
ticular standpoint from which the teacher sets out and the par- 
ticular line along which his generalisations proceed? Further 
than that, many would desire some separation and more syste- 
matic analysis. Whatever may be thought of the value of ab- 
stract theory in itself, there is much to be said for the view that 
it is most useless when forming a small part of a treatise such 
as the present. The student, for instance, loses the advantage 
which its study gives him in dealing with large masses of 
facts, because he is not taught to follow it out in a chain of 
consecutive reasoning. 

In attempting some philosophic summary of the development 
of man and human society as portrayed in history, Professor 
Schmoller, it is hardly necessary to state, puts aside the crude 
theories which seek to display progress as determined by some one 
or more simple external causes. These mechanical theories fail to 
represent the mysterious and complex nature of society. Even 
the better of them, which divides history according to the degree 
attained in the division of labour, is, he contends, essentially 
one-sided. His own theory, which he puts forward somewhat 
tentatively, is not much more than a brief indication of the main 
lines along which social-economic life has advanced. Social pro- 
gress is the result of many combined and co-ordinated tendencies, 
working in harmony but yet subject to variation in the propor- 
tions in which they are respectively manifested. It passes 
through a succession of phases in which the total advance is to 
be observed in a large number of different organisms or communi- 
ties. Thus it is traced in a long line of development from the 
tribe to the empire. As the various bodies develop, though 
certain elements may remain constant, as, for instance, the in- 
stincts of mutual life, unity of race, and the like, they change 
in respect of the conditions in which these forces manifest them- 
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selves. There is alteration in the average size of the society, 
the small giving place to the greater, in the mechanism of govern- 
ment and administration, and in the degree of technical economic 
efficiency which bears along with it many and necessary social 
alterations of a more general character. The social organisms 
have to be examined and their growth traced. Thus social pro- 
gress is achieved partly through gradual development within the 
group, partly by means of and always amid struggle between 
the various groups. 

Careful observation enables a distinction to be drawn between 
social history as displayed in Oriental States and that more con- 
tinuous and permanent growth which has taken place in the 
European sphere, arising in Greece and Rome, then passing 
through the medieval period, and now continued in modern 
nations. These two lines of development he contrasts, pointing 
out the essential weakness of the former, where state organisation 
was from above and where the elements requisite for secure 
social expansion and advance were wanting. Political weakness 
and instability bar the way to social and economic progress. 
From the Oriental despotisms we turn to the movement of 
history in Europe. Here we find a steady development passing 
through certain well-defined economic stages. The stages, as 
described by Professor Schmoller, are four in number. The stage 
of agrarian society gives place to that in which town life plays 
an important part. This again merges into the period of small 
territorial states, to which succeeds national growth. And now 
we live in the time of great nations and empires. With each 
change occurs an alteration m economic organisation. Mean- 
time, amid this onward march of society, and partly as its conse- 
quence, the rise and fall of individual races with their special 
social characteristics call for attention. 

The above brief sketch presents in outline the theory of 
social history which underlies much of Schmoller’s teaching, and 
which he summarises in the chapter concluding the present work. 
It is furnished here not for the purpose of discussion, but as the 
easiest means of placing before the reader the main conception 
which dominates in these volumes, and which determines the 
method of the teaching they contain. The aim of that teach- 
ing is to describe society as a highly organised body in growth 
and in action. A study of the present work reveals the care with 
which the task is attempted, and the great learning possessed 
by the author and used in a masterly fashion. But beyond these 
qualities in value is the suggestiveness of the treatment, which 
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goes far to account for the great influence exerted by Schmoller 


over so many leading economists. 
E. C. K. GONNER 


Staatliche Theorie des Geldes. By GroRG FREDERICK KNAPP. 
(Leipzig, 1905.) 


Ir is most difficult to give a just account and appreciation of 
this remarkable book. So masterly a piece of reasoning is not often 
presented to the reader. The style is vigorous. There is none of 
that parade of learning which is expressed by means of innumerable 
footnotes. The author begins with the fundamental concep- 
tions of his subject, and is never led astray into irrelevant 
matter. But the book is not easy to master. A new nomen- 
clature is created. The number of new words coined by the 
author is so great that more than half of the words or expressions 
contained in the index of technical terms at the end of the book 
are entirely unfamiliar. This makes the book difficult at first 
reading, but the author is certainly well advised to make these 
coinages. They give precision to his ideas and, in the long run, 
simplify his reasoning. It will be unfortunate if many of the 
author’s terms do not become a regular part of the language 
used in books about money. 

The author leaves the reader in no doubt as to the way in 
which he approaches his subject. Money is made by legislative 
act. It does not necessarily consist of stuff of any particular 
kind, such as metal, nor of other stuff (e.g. paper) representing 
metal. This is evident enough, but much nonsense is written 
every day because people cannot or will not distinguish between 
coin or metal and money. If once this fact is understood, it is 
evident that from the nature and history of coins we can learn 
little about the nature of money. All money is a means for the 
payment of debts. Debts can be discharged without the payment 
of money, but money is what the law recognises as the only normal 
means for discharging a debt. The plea to an action of debt in 
English law was either payment (that is, by money) or accord 
to satisfaction. The use of the word ‘‘accord’’ shows that it 
requires an agreement on behalf of the creditor and debtor to 
discharge the debt in any way except by payment in money. 
Money being a creation of the State, the money of one State is 
prima facie not money of another State. This has often caused 
great confusion, for persons find it difficult to distinguish between 
the nature, function, and regulation of money for internal pur- 
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poses—those arrangements and regulations which are made 
with the special object of causing a steady rate of exchange 
between the moneys of different States. Much of the prejudice 
against paper-money or any other form of token money has 
arisen from the difficulties of the foreign exchanges. Much 
trouble has arisen from those people who, starting with coins, 
cannot understand a money which is neither coin nor representa- 
tive of coin or metal. It is the fact that several important 
standard works on money do not contain any definition of money. 
No doubt most people are aware that money is a creation of the 
legislature ; that it has various functions in addition to that 
of being the medium for discharging debts; that gold is not 
money ; that all coins are not money; that token coin may be 
money ; that inconvertible paper-money is money, if it is legal 
tender for the discharge of all debts; but it cannot be denied 
that many of the ordinary text-books do not give the reader 
clear, fundamental conceptions. The great benefit which this 
book will confer on all students is that it compels them to clear 
their ideas. ‘They must think clearly in order to be able to see 
where and how they differ from the author’s conclusions, if they 
do not wish to accept them. This is perhaps all that can be fairly 
said in a short notice of this book. It is not possible to describe 
the author’s general method and conclusion without explaining 
a host of technical terms; it is not fair to criticise minute points 
without a proper statement of the author’s arguments; but a 
reviewer must express the most earnest hope that Staatliche 
Theorie des Geldes will be translated into English without delay. 
C. P. SANGER 


Die wirthschaftlichen und politischen Motive fiir die Abschaffung 
des britischen Sklavenhandels im Jahre 1806-1807. 
(Staats und sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen.) By Dr. 
Franz HocusterTer. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 
1905. Pp. x., 120. 8vo. 3 Mark.) 


TE abolition of the British slave trade has never, according 
to this writer, been examined in the dry light of economic reason. 
The subject has been treated historically, ethically, or generally, 
but the economic aspect and the economic motives at work have 
been ignored. It is this aspect exclusively which the writer sets 
himself to develop, his thesis being that the slave trade was 
abolished at the precise moment when it was discovered to be 
unprofitable. A cautious and prudent nation like the British 
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does not suddenly and for purely philanthropic motives reverse 
the profitable policy of centuries. Nor would she choose “or 
such disinterested action a moment when she happened to be 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle with her hereditary foe. 
The case can almost be proved out of the writings and speeches 
of the Abolitionists, which teem with references to the ‘‘ impolicy 
of the trade.”’ 

With this preface the author proceeds to support his opinions 
by a careful study of historical events. After a short sketch of 
the origin and development of the trade, he traces in rapid 
outline the chief events of the Abolitioniss movement. The 
protest against the slave trade is as old as the trade itself. It 
originated with a few humane men in advance of their age, re- 
cruited strength among certain religious sects, more especially 
among the Quakers, and eventually penetrated into the House 
of Commons—until agitation finally led to success. The main 
chapter of the book covers the same ground in point of time, 
from what the author evidently regards as the inside point of 
view. He divides it into three successive periods of depression, 
prosperity, and a worse depression. From 1783 to 1793 the 
general trade of the British West Indian Islands was suffering 
very severely from the effects of the loss of the North American 
Colonies. Hitherto the islands had imported the necessaries of 
existence from the mainland, and devoted their own energies 
exclusively to the production of sugar, rum, etc., wherein 
they enjoyed the greatest differential advantage. They were 
thus enabled triumphantly to undersell the other islands, whose 
superior fertility was no compensation for the absence of a 
friendly base. The loss of the North American Colonies 
changed all this, and produced a crisis from which the West 
Indian Islands never really recovered. With this decrease in 
their prosperity coincided the rise and progress of the Abolition 
Movement in Great Britain. All sorts of glimmerings began to 
penetrate the British mind. The slave trade was seen to be 
chiefly advantageous to the foreign islands, which imported the 
majority of the slaves and pocketed the bulk of the profits. For 
the British Colonies the importation of fresh slaves was demon- 
strably superfluous and even dangerous, while the damage done 
to the British mercantile marine, which lost over 16,000 seamen 
annually, was seen to be deplorable. 

All this was apparently forgotten from 1793 onwards, when 
the tide of prosperity turned. For a few years Great Britain 
enjoyed an absolutely unprecedented naval and commercial 
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supremacy. War, negro risings, and failure of crops in the 
foreign colonies adjusted the supply of goods to the demand, 
and the British islands recovered from their depression. The 
slave trade increased by leaps and bounds. In England during 
this time the wrongs of the slaves kindled not a spark of interest, 
and Wilberforce failed to command even the small amount of 
support necessary for the introduction of a measure into Parlia- 
ment. The agitation appeared to have died a natural death. 

In 1802 the tide turned once more. Napoleon had grasped 
the fact that the whole West Indian situation revolved round 
the United States. Accordingly he secured immunity for French 
trade behind the neutral American flag, and Great Britain found 
her planters once more on the verge of ruin. They were hope- 
lessly undersold in the world markets by hostile nations who 
traded peacefully under the American flag, while every port in 
Europe was blockaded against British ships. The home market 
was overstocked, the planters were at their lowest ebb, and every 
fresh importation of slaves aggravated the evil. 

After this the end came very rapidly. It had become clear 
that the slave trade was profitable chiefly to our enemies, while 
the negroes themselves constituted a real danger to the white 
population of the islands. There was, moreover, a powerful con- 
flict of interests between the old settlers and those of more re- 
cently acquired islands. The former strongly objected to fresh 
importations for the benefit of their rivals, and the only way out 
of the difficulty was to abolish the trade altogether. 

Thus the writer shows, but oddly enough in separate chap- 
ters which he leaves the reader to collate, that the strength of 
the Abolitionist agitation varied inversely with the prosperity of 
the West Indian islands, and he deduces therefrom that the 
motive at work was no other than enlightened self-interest. In 
a very brief chapter which precedes the exposition of his main 
thesis he does indeed admit that the great moral upheaval of 
the eighteenth century, the new-born democratic longing for 
freedom, equality, and brotherhood, must in the last resort be 
recognised as the cause of Abolition. All that he claims in his 
place for his theory is that moral causes alone, without the sup- 
port afforded by favourable material conditions, would not have 
sufficed to win the day. Nevertheless he is so much carried 
away by the connection which he has established between our 
commercial prosperity and our moral apathy, that he hazards 
the statement :—‘‘ Vielleicht niemals hitte Grosbritannien mit 
der Abolition Ernst gemacht, wenn es ihm gelungen wire, das 
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von 1795-1799 voriibergehend zuriickgewonnene Kolonialhandels- 
monopol dauernd zu behaupten.’’! This is perhaps the only 
ill-judged statement in the book, but as a spontaneous and un- 
guarded utterance, it affords a clearer insight into the writer’s 
convictions than all his pages of reasoned exposition. It cannot 
be reconciled with his former statements, and we are left to 
conclude that the somewhat grudging admissions in the chapter 
on the ethical motive were not genuine expressions of the writer’s 
opinions so much as concessions to what he regards as the 
popular, sentimental point of view. 
HELENE REINHERZ 


Das Englische Hiilfskassenwesen in neuester Zeit. Eine studie 
iiber die freiwillige Arbeiterversicherung. Inaugural-Dis- 
sertation zur Erlangung der Doctorwiirde einer Hohen philo- 
sophischen Fakultdt der Universitdt Basel vorgelegt von 
Oskar Hugo Jenny aus Weuslingen (Basselland). (Bern: 
Stiimpfli & Cie., 1905.) 


Dr. JENNY treats the expression ‘‘ English ’’ in the title of his 
dissertation as including the United Kingdom. He has, with true 
German industry and minuteness, studied all the voluminous 
reports issued since 1875 by the Friendly Societies Registry 
Office, the papers on the subject read before the Royal Statistical 
Society, the works of independent investigators, such as the Rev. 
J. Frome Wilkinson, Mr. Neison, Mr. Alfred Watson, Pro- 
fessors Brentano and Hasbach, and the reports of several Royal 
Commissions. He has threaded his way through the intricacies 
of the Acts of Parliament and the bewildering variety of classes 
of societies with great success. To his treatise of sixty-five large 
quarto pages he appends ten tables compiled from official 
sources, which must have cost him much labour. 

EK. W. BRABROOK 


La Morphologie Sociale. Conférences tenues a Il Univeérsité 
Nouvelle de Bruxelles. Par ACHILLE Loria. (Bruxelles et 
Paris, 1906. Pp. 180.) 


THESE lectures present in a popular form and in vigorous 
outline the salient points in the author’s economic interpretation 
of society. The key to social evolution is found in the progressive 


1 «*Perhaps Great Britain would never have taken the Abolitionist question 
seriously at all, had she succeeded in preserving that monopoly of Colonial trade 
which from 1795 to 1799 she had temporarily regained,” 
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diminution of the productivity of land consequent upon the pro- 
gressive increase of population. There is, however, a natural 
term to this process, for ‘‘ all evolution is by its nature limited.”’ 
We may therefore look forward to a stationary state in which 
‘‘!’organismes social s’apaisera enfin dans une forme symétrique 
et définitivement équilibrée.’’ The following lecture on the 
‘‘Colonial Method ’’ enables Professor Loria to develop his 
familiar thesis that the moving cause of history lies in the con- 
ditions of landed property, and that social reform ‘‘ne doit par 
commencer par l’homme, mais par la terre.’’ ‘‘ Le générateur 
exclusif de la constitution sociale c’est le degré de |’occupation 
et de l’appropriation du territoire’’—such is the result of the 
comparative method as applied by Professor Loria to the study 
of the essential differences in the social constitution of different 
societies. The author finds in the history of colonies not only 
the revelation of a ‘‘ grande loi anthropologique,’’ but materials 
of momentous value for the economist, the politician, and the 
criminologist, as also for the philologist, the historian, and the 
sociologist. The lecture on ‘‘ Social Types’’ concentrates atten- 
tion on the two fundamental forms of social economic structure 
—the one in which the worker is in complete possession of 
capital, the other in which he is as completely deprived of it. 
The economic form, which has a preponderant réle to play in 
the social economy of the future, is one in which this divorce of 
the worker from the means of production will terminate in their 
union—in the shape of a co-operative organisation of workers. 
In the meanwhile there are signs of ‘‘ un procés implacablement 
destructeur ’’ within the actual economic system itself. Modern 
expansions and developments of capitalism only mask the weak- 
ness and precariousness of its position. A lecture on ‘‘ Popula- 
tion ’’’ contains an effective criticism on Malthus, as well as on 


his critics. ‘‘ Le bon pasteur’’ failed to observe that it is not 
man in general, but the man of the proletariate, who ‘‘ follows 
nature.’” Where Malthus sees two ‘‘ natural’? laws—the one 


limiting the means of subsistence, the other favouring the excess 
of population—Professor Loria sees two laws which are essen- 
tially economic or rather two antagonistic aspects of the wage 
system—of the system, that is, which divorces the worker from 
the means of production. Such a system tends at once to limit 
the productive forces of agriculture and to encourage the reckless 
production of human beings—a process which, so far from being 
dictated by nature, is the direct effect of social institutions. If 
there is not an excess of population over the means of subsistence, 
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there is, however, an excess of population over capital. It follows 
that the only means of checking the excess of population is to be 
found in an economic system which would favour rather than 
hinder the productive employment of capital. In his lecture on 
‘* Social Classes’’ Professor Loria again emphasises the separa- 
tion between productive and unproductive capital—a special char- 
acteristic of the modern business-world—and finds the key to 
social classes in what he regards as the foundation of all sociology 
—in the fact that all economic and social phenomena have their 
basis, not in man, but in land; that their cause does not belong 
to the order of anthropological facts, but is ‘‘ exclusivement 
tellurique.’’ On the same lines Professor Loria constructs ‘‘ the 
economic theory of the political constitution,’’ and supports it by 
the observation that at no time has government been a more 
palpable and evident incarnation of l’tdée éternelle du matérial- 
isme historique. 

The politics of civilised nations present a double aspect- 
social reform within the gates, imperialism without. The secret 
spring of all democratic reform is, according to Professor Loria, 
to be found in the political conflict between the landed and the 
capitalist interest. It is, for instance, just because this ‘‘ lutte 
féconde ’’ is absent in Italy, on the one hand, and in Belgium on 
the other, that these two countries are placed at a disadvantage 
as compared with England. The problem in Italy is to create 
a powerful commercial class, in Belgium to favour the develop- 
ment of a landed interest. This is certainly an interesting illus- 
tration of the method of “‘ historic materialism.’’ As, however, 
all social reform emanates from the propertied classes, we can 
only expect upon this method secondary and partial modifications 
in the structure of property itself. Professor Loria’s study of 
‘Imperialism ’’ is equally ‘‘ material and economic.”’ It is a 
phenomenon at once ‘‘grandiose’’ and “‘ piquant,’’ and may be 
defined as ‘‘the conquest, evident or masked, of new countries 
by old ones—the political annexation of colonial territory by 
old nations saturated with capital and population.’’ Modern im- 
perialism is, in fact, military and violent. Its cause—which, to 
Professor Loria, is nothing if not economic—is ‘‘le malaise du 
capital se débattant dans les étreintes d’un profit insuffisant.”’ 
To the more sinister aspects of militant finance Professor Loria 
does more than justice; but his statement of the case tends to 
be excessive—and almost fantastic—in its violence. There seems 
to be nothing on which imperialism has not set its mark, nothing 
which may not be counted as an effect of this ‘‘ morbus anglicus ”’ 
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—‘‘this great social malady, fatal corollary of capitalism arrived 
at its decline.’’ The concluding lecture is.devoted to ‘‘ Social 
Superstructures ’’—that is, social phenomena which arise, imme- 
diately or indirectly, from the economic system—more especially 
moral and legal institutions. The systems of law and of mor- 
ality that exist are explained as the product of the fundamental 
antithesis between individual and public interest characteristic 
of capitalistic society. Justice and morality are the interest of 
the economically stronger. As a curious instance of Professor 
Loria’s reasoning, we may mention his economic explanation 
of the opposition in Italy to divorce. The only thing that will 
assure the triumph of this reform is the expansion of industry 
and national commerce. The evolution of art again “‘ suit docile- 
ment des rapports economiques.”’ 

In a final word Professor Loria acknowledges the reaction of 
the facts derived from economic phenomena upon those pheno- 
mena themselves ; but it is always the economic fact which con- 
stitutes the hidden source of all social phenomena; and it is 
political economy which is the mother-science of all the social 
sciences and of their grande synthése—sociology. We are in- 
clined to agree that sociology can only exist and can only “‘ attain 
to the dignity of an exact science’’ by taking as its point of 
departure the analysis of the economic fact; but whether it is 
likely to end or to get very far with the conception of “‘ historic 
materialism ’’ pure and simple is another question. The theory, 
as stated by Professor Loria, seems strangely unequal to the 
subtlety of nature or to the complexity of life. But it goes 
without saying that it is stated’ with great spirit and with an 
enthusiasm which some critics might think worthier of a clearer 
cause. SIDNEY BaLh 


Henry Sidgwick. A Memoir. By A. S. and EK. M.S. (Lon- 
don : Macmillan, 1906. Pp. 633.) 


Henry SIDGWICK is remembered by economists as one who 
shed light upon their science not only directly, but also by re- 
flection from other worlds of thought. In respect of this double 
service he may be compared with several of his predecessors in 
that illustrious line of English philosophy which he worthily 
continued. What he says of J. S. Mill as an economist is true 
of himself :—‘‘ He brought a higher degree of philosophical re- 
flection to bear upon his exposition of the common doctrines of 
the science.”’ 
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Among passages in the book before us which refer to Sidg- 
wick’s purely economic studies the following appears particularly 
interesting :— 

‘*T have been reading all kinds of things lately. I find out that 
political economy is what I really enjoy as an intellectual exercise, 
It is just at the right stage of scientific progress and there are not too 
many facts to be got up.’’ 


We forbear to expatiate on the reflections which this confession 
suggests—how much can be effected by “‘ intellectual exercise ”’ 
without ‘‘too many facts,’’ in the way of clearing away the 
illusions which beset our subject ; how little in the way of concrete 
constructions on the site thus cleared; whether many students 
can be expected to ‘‘ get up’’ more facts than sufficed Sidgwick. 

Sidgwick wielded the purely deductive organism with con- 
siderable power. But he especially excelled in handling what he 
called the ‘*‘ Art of Political Economy.’’ ‘This part of his econ- 
omic treatise, the great Third Book, is much indebted to his 
ethical philosophy. From the Methods of Ethics is borrowed the 
dialectic by which it is concluded that the principle of Distribu- 
tive Justice affords no certain sound, no clear direction, unless 
it is informed by the superior principle of Greatest Happiness. 
The Methods of Ethics are also required in order to interpret 
the utilitarian first principle: to exhibit the implication that 
the sum-total of happiness is increased by increasing the number 
of a prosperous population, and the primé facie presumption in 
favour of equally distributing the means of happiness—a pre- 
sumption limited by laws of human nature very general 
and deep-seated. These sublime topics are not explicitly re- 
handled in the memoir. But if we obtain no further guidance 
in the arduous region of first principles, still our confidence in 
the guide is increased. The life of the philosopher is calculated 
to add authority to his teaching. We do not profess to analyse 
philosophically the grounds of such authority. The reader may 
be referred to the paper printed in an appendix to the Memoir, 
in which Sidgwick has discussed Authority as a source of belief. 
Perhaps the sources of primary belief are described more justly 
than philosophers are ready to admit in the lines ‘‘ which oc- 
curred to Sidgwick in sleep, or which at least he awoke thinking 
of,’’ beginning 

‘* We think so because other people all think so,’’ 


and continuing, 
‘* or because we were told so and think we must think so.’’ 
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However that may be, it is safe to say that the perusal of this 
well-composed narrative and well-compiled correspondence will 
deepen in many minds their respect for the judgment of Sidg- 
wick. Memoirs of great teachers or preachers sometimes 
counteract the effect of their writings, by the exhibition of petti- 
ness in private life. But Sidgwick sustains our respect by a 
certain elevation of mind, the quality which he himself describes 
when, with reference to ‘‘reading and thinking,’ and “ the 
ultimate good to be derived in indirect ways’’ from mental cul- 
tivation, he says— 

‘‘ this world, our little petty interests, are ‘too much with us,’ and 
anything that lifts us out of them is a gain. Indeed, I estimate men 
a good deal by their capacity for this elevation, ‘ soaring.’ ”’ 


His friends and the readers of his life may say of him what he 
says of a lost friend :— 


“*T never knew anyone more free from what Goethe calls ‘ was uns 
alle bindigt das Gemeine.’ After conversing with him I always felt 
that the great realities of Life and Thought and Art, the true concerns 
of the human spirit, became more real and fresh and vivid to me.”’ 


Those whose study of Sidgwick is confined to his philosophical 
writings may fail to realise how deeply his thought was tinctured 
with the wisdom which is diffused through literature, how diligently 
he studied human nature in the school of those masters who, in 
the phrase of one of them, are better teachers of conduct than 
‘“*Chrysippus and Crantor.’’ Sidgwick’s sympathetic interest in 
everything human extended even to the antiquities of economic 
history. We shall not attempt—it would be out of place here— 
to portray the varied talents and virtues which, known already 
to the readers and the friends of Sidgwick, awake new admira- 
tion as reproduced in this memoir. But we have thought it not 
irrelevant to adduce some illustrations of the encomium which 
has already been pronounced in the Economic JOURNAL by the 
very competent judge who wrote the obituary notice of Sidg- 
wick. In that appreciative study Mr. Keynes sums up his im- 
pressions by 


““ saying that he regards Professor Sidgwick not merely as the most 
intellectually gifted man he has ever met, but also as preeminently 
realising Aristotle’s conception of the ¢pdvpos, the impersonation 
of the standard of reason.’”’ 


That Aristotelian character, it will be remembered, is the one of 
which it is written that we ought to defer even to the undemon- 
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strated dicta and opinions of the wise, who have a power of 
mental vision acquired by experience. 

A conspicuous feature in Sidgwick’s philosophy was the blend- 
ing of practical wisdom with speculative doubt. He who re- 
duced so many provinces of conduct under the sovereignty of the 
Utilitarian first principle still hesitated to complete the unifica- 
tion. It appears from the Memoir that this speculative doubt 
was never removed. We are here not entirely unconcerned with 
this scruple about first principles, so far as the Art of Political 
Economy involves the postulate that 
“‘ the ultimate criterion of the actions of government generally is their 
tendency to increase human happiness ’’ (Sidgwick, Politics, ch. iii., 


§ 8). 


But let it be granted that conduciveness to general happiness is 
the end of political action ; that in choosing between alternative 
policies the main question before the political economist is, which 
*“ may be expected to lead to most happiness so far as this depends 
on the production and distribution of the produce of industry? ”’ 
(Political Economy, Book III., ch. vii., § 1). 

There still may be hesitation as to the means conducing to that 
end. For 

‘‘we can no longer use the comparatively exact measurements of 
economic science, but only those more vague and uncertain balanc- 
ings of different quantities with which the politician has to content 
himself ’’ (Ibid., ch. i., § 1). 

Again and again, as each practical problem comes up for con- 
sideration, Sidgwick insists on this limitation of our faculties :— 
‘‘ there is, I think, no theoretical solution: it can only be settled by 
a rough practical compromise ’’ (Ibid., ch. ii., § 2). 

‘‘ It seems hardly possible to frame the regulations on any other 

principle than that of carefully balancing opposite expediencies ”’ 
(Ibid., § 6). 
Other philosophers formally admit, but are apt to forget in prac- 
tice, that probability is the guide of life. To follow the better 
course and yet continue to see the indications which pointed in 
other directions was the peculiar virtue of Sidgwick. The editors’ 
testimony as to this peculiarity---the testimony of a brother and 
a wife—deserves attention. 

‘* He always had a vivid perception of the other side of a question, 
and was eager to take into account what was valid in an opponent’s 
position, so that in practical affairs he generally acted consciously 
on a balance of advantages, not on any overpowering conviction that 
the course he adopted must certainly be right; there was no element 

















of fanaticism in anything he did, and his temperament was not a 
sanguine one. The result was not indecisiveness in action. When 
he took up any matter—for instance, the education of women—he 
worked at it with a deliberate zeal and unwavering, single-minded, 
self-devotion, which made up for lack of enthusiastic and unhesitating 
conviction ; but he worked without the stimulus which this gives; and 
perhaps his balanced temperament prevented his being a. very inspir- 
ing leader, except to those who knew him well.’’ 


Sidgwick’s scepticism has more than once taken the form of 
refusing to submit to a general rule which purports to render 
the appeal to experience superfluous. Of this character is the 
limitation which he imposes on the principle of laisser faire. 
Limitation we say advisedly, not abrogation, of the general prin- 
ciple, to which he still leaves considerable authority. 


** This conception of the single force of self-interest, creating and 
keeping in true economic order the vast and complex fabric of social 
industry, is very fascinating. . . . And I believe that the conception 
contains a very large element of truth ’’ (Political Economy, Bk. IL., 
ch. ii., § 1). 


So with respect to one particularly important infraction of latsser 
faire, protection of native industry, we read :— 


**I do not mean to say that the broad general argument for 
industrial liberty has lost its force. I have already expressed the 
contrary opinion, but I think that in the natural development of 
economic theory it has come to be recognised as merely a first approxi- 
mation to the truth ’’ (Political Economy, Bk. III., ch. v., § 1). 


The main consideration which turned the balance in Sidgwick’s 
judgment, making him “decidedly opposed’’ to the policy of 
Protection, is thus expressed :— 

‘*I do not think we can reasonably expect our actual govern- 
ments to be wise and strong enough to keep their protective interfer- 
ence within due limits’’ (Ibid. We have not room for the corro- 
borating context.) 


It may be asked now: Does Sidgwick hold the balance fairly 
between general and specific evidence when the two conflict? 
Some prejudice may perhaps be excited by his procedure in a 
case which is somewhat parallel, though in alid materid, his in- 
vestigation of spiritualistic phenomena. He may scem ready to 
ddmit shreds of evidence in defiance of common sense. The 
Memoir certainly shows him pursuing ‘‘ psychical research ’’ more 
persistently than might have been expected; but it also shows 
that he was by no means deficient in what Gibbon, with reference 
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to a well-attested marvel, calls a ‘‘ general antidote’’ against 
credulity. Altogether, on the question, which does not admit of 
a precise answer, what comparative weight should be assigned to 
particular pieces of evidence and to experience massed in general- 
isations, it would be hard to show that Sidgwick deviated from 
the standard of reason. The refined argument that ‘‘ temporary 
protection is in certain cases defensible in pure economic 
theory ’’ (loc. cit.), is far removed from vulgar fallacies ; a philo- 
sophical curiosity about telepathy and hypnotism does not imply 
belief in popular superstitions and the common ghost. 

All that we learn about the personality of Sidgwick confirms 
our deference to his practical wisdom. A peculiar weight attaches 
to his judgments on the human side of economic problems. He 
teaches with authority that the Art of Political Economy aims 
at a maximum of happiness, by means in the choice of which 
we have often to be content with a balance of probabilities. 
Whenever he himself strikes the balance he thereby contributes 
a datum of some moment to the deliberations of his followers. 
Great weight accrues to the scale which preponderates in the 
well-balanced mind of Sidgwick. 


F. Y. EDGEWORTH 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THe Bupcet or 1906. 


THE interest that would naturally be excited by the first 
Budget of a Minister representing a party excluded from office 
for over a decade and pledged to a policy of retrenchment, has 
been considerably diminished by the special conditions of the 
case. One large element in the Budget problem was practically 
settled before the Chancellor of the Exchequer entered into 
office. The expenditure side of the account was determined by 
the estimates of the spending departments, leaving only the due 
balancing of the revenue side for adjustment, and even here the 
field of choice was not large. Mr. Asquith’s decided condemna- 
tion of the coal tax almost amounted to a pledge of its removal 
at the first possible date. The needs of the Sinking Fund reduced 
the amount available for further remission so much as to prevent 
any lowering of the sugar duty, and thus made it plain that a 
slight relief on tea was the only course open. 

The elimination of the surprise element, however, has given 
room for the recognition of the general conditions on which the 
financial policy of the Government will depend. One point may 
be taken as settled, viz., that the National Debt will be treated 
in such a way as to reduce its amount and place the obligations 
of which it consists on a better basis. The financial methods 
followed since 1895 were distinguished by (1) the growth of a 
separate debt charge on account of buildings and naval construc- 
tions, representative of the assets supposed to be created by the 
use of the borrowed funds, and (2) especially during the war period 
since 1899 by the increase of the floating debt. The amount of 
loans under the former head had reached by the end of the 
financial year 1905-6 the sum of 452 millions. Hight 
years before this class of debt was less than 4 millions, 
showing an increase of more than 1,000 per cent. The 
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objections to this policy are obvious. It pretends to 
separate capital from revenue, while in reality it simply compli- 
cates and confuses the public accounts. It undoubtedly weakens 
parliamentary control, and therefore encourages comparatively 
wasteful expenditure, and it has no real efficacy in securing the 
continuous and suitable outlay on public works which is de- 
clared to be its ratson d’étre. The closing of this part of the 
State’s account by its absorption in the general debt can be 
carried out in a reasonable time. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the position of the floating debt. 
Here again there has been an undue increase. After the great 
conversion of 1888 there was a temporary rise of the floating 
debt to 36 millions, but by 1899 it was reduced to a little over 
8 millions. In the past seven years we find a more than five- 
fold increase to nearly 42 millions, composed in nearly equal 
parts of Exchequer bonds and Treasury bills. But behind these 
is the war loan of 30 millions, which falls due in less than four 
years. The most vigorous action will hardly clear the way much 
before this addition to the debt payable at demand comes in.! 

The need of a large real surplus is thus evident, and the Budget 
has the merit of furnishing for this end an amount of 9 millions, 
which may be increased considerably if the revenue continues 
to be satisfactory. This temporary provision will have to be 
replaced by a permanent scheme which might well take the form 
of the allocation of a fixed sum to debt redemption, as distinct 
from the total debt charge. The time seems to have come for 
escaping from the fictions of terminable annuities and the new 
Sinking Fund which are so easily broken through under the 
pressure of new expense. 

Turning to the question of principle in the granting of relief 
from the war taxes, the selection of the export duty on coal seems 
at first doubtful. In its favour were the rather antiquated and 
exceptional character of such duties, the urgency of very powerful 
classes of producers, and the important influence that the coal 
trade has upon freights and hence on the whole body of the foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom. On the other hand, the sugar duty 
seemed open to stronger objections, and the surplus was enough to 
allow of that duty being lowered by one half. This course would 
have necessitated the retaining the tea duty at 6d. per Ib., a cir- 
cumstance which may well have turned the balance. In addition, 


1 The issues of Irish Land Stock are not to be included. They are of the same 
class as the Local Loans debt or guaranteed Colonial Loans. Nevertheless they help 
to make the financial operations of the Government more difficult and may ultimately 
add to the debt charge should the allotted Irish Funds prove insufficient. 
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the feeling is natural that as the whole extra taxation of the war 
period, so far as commodities are concerned, must speedily go, 
there is little difference in choosing one before another. The in- 
dications, indeed, are that the tea, coffee, and cocoa duties, with 
those on dried fruits, will share the fate of the coal duty, and 
that the existing relations between direct and indirect taxation 
will be adjusted in favour of the payers of the latter. There is, 
of course, no scientific basis for the rule, so often propounded, 
of equal amount of contribution from each head, though the diffi- 
culties of a great change in the balance are grave enough. In this 
case also the statements of the Budget speech are significant. The 
proposal to appoint a Committee to investigate the questions of 
graduation and differentiation of the Income Tax, and thus to re- 
sume the task laid down in despair by the Committees of 1852 and 
1861, shows the direction of the coming policy in respect to this 
great tax. It is highly probable that the impediments to any ela- 
borate plan of graduation may compel the adoption of a complemen- 
tary property tax somewhat in the manner advocated several years 
ago in this JouRNAL by G. H. Blunden (Economic Journat, Vol. 
VII., pp. 607 seq.). 

But direct taxation of income and property is so connected 
with the death duties and with the system of local rates that 
its remodelling means something like a revolutionary change 
in the whole tax system. 

The taxation of alcohol and the licensing duties are also 
matters designated by the Chancellor for consideration in the 
near future. 

The virtual abandonment of the differential duty on stripped 
tobacco is merely the logical result of the Free Trade principles 
on which the Ministry have come into power. It may be noted 
that the repeal involves no loss of revenue. 

In various quarters the Budget has been described as ordinary 
and ‘‘ humdrum,”’ and it certainly has not startled anybody. A 
more fitting epithet for it is the title ‘‘ suggestive.’’ It does 
very little, but it moves in a course which, if persisted in, will 
in succeeding years be fruitful of important developments. 
It is further in accordance with the true lines of development 
of British finance, and it is honourably free from any traces of 
reaction. It is for the future to show how the policy of the 
Chancellor will take actual shape, and how far it will avoid the 
dangers with which the claims of extreme parties may easily 


surround it. 
C. F. BASTABLE 
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Tue JUBILEE OF ADOLPH WAGNER.! 


THERE has just been published in Germany a volume which is 
at once a pious tribute to a venerable teacher of economic science, 
paid by a small but notable body of his disciples, and a solid piece 
of literary workmanship. Some months ago Professor Adolph 
Wagner reached his seventieth year, which was also the thirty-fifth 
year of his work as an academic teacher at Berlin, though he had 
lectured before at Dorpat, Vienna, Hamburg, and Freiburg. It 
is a pleasant tradition of German university life that when respected 
teachers attain this high anniversary, not only their colleagues of 
the chair but the students who have sat at their feet unite to offer 
them honour. The ‘“‘ Festschrift ’’ marks the highest intellectual 
level of such congratulations ; while the ‘‘ Festkommers,”’ or festive 
drinking-bout (no occasion of unseemly excess, by any means), 
commemorates the event on the lower convivial plane. To Pro- 
fessor Wagner fell both the honour of adulatory rhetoric and the 
grosser homage of the flowing bowl. The ‘‘ Festschrift ’’ is of 
special interest, inasmuch as it is solely the work of old students. 

All the writers of the eighteen essays which make up the goodly 
volume belonged to the seminary which Wagner, like so many 
German professors, has always conducted in conjunction with his 
more formal work as a teacher. The seminary is one of the most 
delightful as well as most instructive features of German univer- 
sity life, and the preface to the ‘‘ Festschrift’’ will stimulate 
treasured recollections in the breast of any reader who has had 
experience of it, especially if (as in the writer’s case) the scene of 
his experience was the very seminary which has produced this 
generous tribute. In the ordinary lecture-room the German pro- 
fessor is formality itself ; in the seminary he puts off rigorous con- 
ventionality. In the one case you meet the teacher, whom much 
learning has a way of making ponderous and arid ; in the other you 
meet the man, and an exceedingly amiable and approachable man 
he invariably proves himself in the freer atmosphere of the after- 
class. It is in the seminary that the most important work of study 
is done. It is an enlargement of the lecture, and to it only the 
most seriously inclined students are invited. There the questions 
touched in passing in the lecture are met at close quarters. There 
the dictator of the reading-desk is suppressed, and the student is 
given histurn. Essays are read and severely criticised, not merely 


1 Festgaben fiir Adolph Wagner zur siebzigsten Wiederkehr seines Geburts- 
tages.” Leipzig: C. F. Winter; London: Williams and Norgate. 343 pp. 
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by the commilitones but by the master himself, often with trying 
consequences, though the keenness of the ordeal is eased by the 
fact that the belaboured debater can strike back, even if he fails to 
hit home. The joint preface to the ‘‘ Festschrift ’’ is concerned 
entirely with Wagner’s seminary and the inspiring influences which 
have passed from it, stimulating, equipping, directing many gener- 
ations of students, and in personal interest its graceful pages are 
the best part of the book. ‘*‘ What a wealth of suggestion was 
offered to us by the multiplicity of themes, allowing each indi- 
viduality full scope,’’ write the authors, referring to the fact that 
each member of a seminary chooses his own subject at the first 
sitting. ‘*‘ True, you were always ready to give friendly advice 
to anyone who was uncertain as to the choice of subject, though 
you preferred that everyone should fix his own task. And just as 
you sought to awaken decision in us, so you sought to awaken in 
us the courage of individual opinion. Everyone should show his 
colours—to his colleagues, as also to you. The latter was not 
altogether easy. For though your criticism was always benevolent 
in tone, and though it never spoke ex cathedra, with the accent of 
infallibility, it nevertheless hit hard home, hit with keen edge. 
Not seldom one who betrayed his immaturity went home ‘in 
seines Nichts durchbohrendem Gefiihl’ [the words of Schiller— 
‘*penetrated to the marrow with a consciousness of his nothing- 
ness’’]. But it was well so; it was well that you so emphatically 
impressed on us the gaps in our knowledge and the weakness of our 
argumentation, and never shall we forget how much those hours 
of intensest intellectual gymnastics carried us forward. Youth 
needs discipline not less than freedom ; from you we received both.”’ 
These words give a true picture of Wagner’s seminary, and also 
of the seminary at its best in every German university. In the 
following part of the preface full justice is paid to Wagner’s courage 
as an independent thinker, and to the broadmindedness and 
honesty with which he has grappled with the movements which 
have for a generation or more been so powerful in German social 
life, and to which, as an economic teacher, wielding a powerful 
influence upon the educated youth of the nation, he could not 
afford to be indifferent. The writers differ in their attitude towards 
Wagner’s far-going State socialism, for they evidently number 
strong individualists as well as theoretical sympathisers with the 
ideal ‘‘ Zukunftsstaat,’’ yet in this very variety of thought lies 
the impressiveness of this tribute to Wagner’s work and authority. 

The personal element overpowers all others in a volume like 
this, and a formal review would be almost out of place. As 
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to the essays themselves, however, it may be said that they are 
eighteen in number, and significantly enough only half the writers 
are German, the rest almost all being Italian, a fact which strik- 
ingly illustrates the widespread influence which Wagner has 
exerted as an economic thinker and the strength of the “‘ direc- 
tion ’’ which he represents. No system has been followed in the 
collection of the essays, but each writer has been left free to make 
whatever contribution he would to the common stock. The more 
noteworthy of the German essays are those which treat of the in- 
fluence upon Karl Marx of the teaching of Hegel, Feuerbach, 
Stein, and Proudhon, the earlier anticipations of Malthus, and 
Japan’s financial policy from 1895 to the present time. 
WILLIAM Harsutt DAWwson 





THE EXPERIENCES OF A TRAMP. 


As I have been a factory-hand since the age of twelve, the 
aspirations, limitations, and mannerisms of my class, and of the 
class immediately below it, are well known to me. I was led to 
the experiment which this article describes by a desire to know 
the precise view of life held by the average tramp one meets, 
to gather, if possible, the percentage of real out-of-works, and to 
differentiate between them and those who cannot, or will not, 
work. On June 6th I left ‘‘O——d”’ in the early morning. At 
about 1.30 I reached ‘‘ B.,’’ a small country town. Turning into a 
little huckster’s shop at the corner of a street, I inquired for a 
cheap lodging-house. Being directed round a side street, I came 
across it. The landlady and another woman were standing in the 
doorway. They showed me into the general living-room, in which 
there were eight men, four women, and four children. They were 
an interesting group; and I was fortunate in catching them 
all at home, owing to the fact that it was raining. However, let 
me first briefly describe the room. It was square and spacious, 
paved with blue bricks, and very dirty. The sides of the room 
were lined with tables, and there were shelves above them. The 
latter were filled with plates for food, basins for tea, and teapots, 
while several frying-pans of various sizes hung upon the wall. The 
odour which pervaded the room was like that given off by bad 
drains. Dinner-time having arrived, there was a busy preparation 
for the meal. A few fed upon bread and scraps of meat which 
they had begged the previous day ; others were soon busy frying 
fresh meat and making tea. They must have cooked in all four 
or five pounds of meat. 
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The people themselves were, on the whole, fairly well dressed, 
the men in corduroys, the women variously, and they were all 
fairly clean. There was a travelling tinker, his wife, and mate : 
though from their remarks they also begged, and the mate some- 
times ‘‘ griddled’’ (sang in the streets) or sold laces, buttons, or 
fly-papers. There was a tall, weedy man, who had been an iron- 
worker, and his wife. The wife was a simple, harmless young 
woman, who had evidently been a domestic servant. A rough, 
brutish fellow was there, with two young children, whom he took 
with him upon begging expeditions, and cursed and bullied when 
he got them home. There was another man and woman, also with 
two children, who were kept very neat and tidy. They, too, 
begged or sang for a living. The man was very proud of having 
been a publican. The four remaining members of the group were 
two well-dressed, middle-aged men ; a deformed man with peculiar 
eyes, dirty and silent; and an old woman. The two former had 
been respectively a guardsman and a groom, but were now aristo- 
cratic beggars, and good for anything at a pinch. By aristocratic 
beggars I mean that they never troubled themselves with villa 
residences, but drew up a list of big houses, and called upon them. 
I know this, for I journeyed with them on the following day, and 
shared the results. 

After the meal they started tale-telling. The stories were 
mostly obscene. However, the women enjoyed them equally with 
the men, and they were oblivious of the presence of the children. 
This lasted until midnight, when we were shown to our sleeping- 
rooms. When morning came I found that the ex-guardsman 
and the groom were to mate together. I asked leave to accom- 
pany them. They gaveit. The ex-guardsman bought a morning 
paper to see who was in “‘town.’’ ‘This absence from ‘‘ town ’”’ 
meant their presence in the country, and to call upon the big 
country houses was our plan. The ex-groom had got his begging 
list ready, and snugly stowed away in an envelope to keep it clean, 
and off we started in the direction of *‘ W.’’ in the mizzling rain. 
We had fivepence between us. We bought some bread and cheese 
and a pennyworth of tobacco, sharing everything fairly. Soon 
after we took the business of the day in hand, and leaving the 
main road we cut across by-roads, and made for the first call. 
This was some “‘ Hall.’’ My two friends, being more respectable 
in appearance, did the calling, while I held the rough overcoat of 
the ex-guardsman. The owner was away, so they waited upon 
the butler at the lodge-house. This obtained sixpence. 

Our next call was Lady M——’s. She, too, was out; but the 
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cook gave us some bread and a plentiful supply of boiled ham, 
which we quickly ate in the park. We had now been walking 
some twenty miles, and the third place on the list was a few 
miles ahead, so we decided to gain the high road again and make 
straight for ‘‘ W.’’ At a village about four miles away the ex- 
guardsman had an old friend. On inquiry, we had passed his 
place, so they returned, leaving me to try a house or two in the 
village. This I did with no success. I went into the public- 
house, and asked permission to sing, but the landlord surlily told 
me ‘‘ he had had too many of my sort already.’’ They returned 
from the friend’s with a shilling. This made our funds 
one shilling and sixpence in all, for supper, bed, and 
a bite in the morning. Things had gone badly, and my 
companions used a few expressive oaths bearing upon the con- 
trariness of things in general. They even condescended to call 
on a villa or two, I holding the coat meanwhile. From these 
they got sixpence. With this sum of two shillings we 
were fairly safe. We had walked about thirty miles and were all 
dead tired. They were determined to do no more work—they call 
it work—this day, but to quickly seek a doss-house, have tea, and 
a rest. I cheered them up by suggesting going out and singing 
at the public-houses in ‘‘ W.’’ while they rested. 

The doss-house was reached, in which there were a motley 
crowd of thirty men and five young women. Here we had our fill 
of bread, butter, tea, and lettuce, after which I went out alone to 
try to sing a few coppers into the general fund. I tried about five 
houses, but the publicans would not allow this. However, I 
drew sixpence out of my pocket-book, spent a penny on a shave, 
and returned to my companions in about an hour-and-a-half’s time 
with the remaining fivepence. I led them to believe that I had 
sung for it, and they never doubted my story. This, however, 
was not from any lack of shrewdness on their part; for, by their 
conversation en route, it was evident that they had never allowed 
any qualms of conscience, or experiences of prison even, to deter 
them from any venture they might have on hand. They were as 
well acquainted with the hunting counties as any surveyor. They 
had had something to do with well-nigh every master of hounds, 
while with the private life of many a noble huntsman and hunts- 
woman they were not a little conversant. From passing glimpses 
of their lives, I should imagine that their evident love for this free 
and unsettled life was inherited for the most part, and possibly 
developed by usage. They had no idea of settling down. Seeing 
that I was new to the life, they suggested various easy means of 




















making it remunerative. One was the splendid opportunity of 
visiting the bedrooms of country-houses, by means of climbing the 
spouting, or the ivy, or any other kind of creeper, while the family 
were at dinner in the evening. Though this suggestion may have 
been intended as a joke, I confess that I think it was intended with 
all seriousness. They commented on the additional facilities my 
light weight and comparative youth gave me for such a venture. 

The doss-house was a great improvement on the one of the 
previous night. The living-room was cleaner, and so were the 
cooking utensils. The company was mixed, for the most part 
young, with a sprinkling of middle-aged, and a few old men. 
Most of the young people were between twenty-four and thirty- 
four years of age, and belonged to a grade higher in the social scale 
than those of the preceding night. Several were sellers of laces, 
fancy flowers, and such like. Others had a rag and bone and 
general oddment cart which stood out in the yard. 

Next morning, after we had breakfasted on the remains of the 
evening’s meal, supplemented by my fivepennyworth of food, 
we had a pipe, and considered where to make for. The ex- 
guardsman was making for ‘‘ L."’ The ex-groom had not decided. 
I had calculated upon getting clear of the company of both. The 
ex-guardsman left first, we continued to smoke a while. Soon 
after the ex-groom beckoned me, I went, and we made for the 
street ; he had decided to go my way. We started in the direction 
of ‘‘ C.’’—a large industrial centre. My companion told me can- 
didly that he did not intend to share the day’s takings with me. 
I told him that I quite expected this, and hinted that I should be 
all right, as my journey was nearly over. About six miles out I 
let him get ahead, having wished him good-bye. 

At 6.30, after having hidden my pocket-book and cash in a 
hedge-bottom, I lined up with a few others outside ‘‘S.’’ work- 
house. I joined the rest of the bunch in the yard, after having 
satisfied the master of my bona fides. The cross-examination was 
surly, and I was told ‘‘there were only stones here.’’ 
Shortly after we were all admitted, told to strip, ques- 
tioned as to money, pipes, and property, and sent into the bath- 
room. There was only one bath in use, half-filled with dirty 
warm water. Dirty cloths, to serve as towels, to dry with, 
completed the outfit, and the hammocks being all full in two 
wards, we were given three sulphurous blankets instead of the 
ordinary allowance of two, and shown into the ward. ‘To reach 
this we had to go through a full ward, and the inmates enjoyed a 
little humour at our expense. They had completed their day’s 
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tasks, and were therefore to be freed in the morning. We had 
ours to face, thus the fun. Reaching our ward, the beds being 
full, the concrete floor, aided as best we might with the three 
blankets, was to be our bed. The side-windows were open and 
the ward was cold. I made for two oakum benches, which, with 
their backs together, I thought would be preferable to the cold 
floor. At about 7.30 eight ounces of bread were given us, and 
a bucket of hot drinking water was brought in. A few iron mugs 
were provided, and we were left to make the best of it. The 
smell of sulphur pervaded everything. It was in the water, the 
bread, and the atmosphere seemed full of it. I ate my bread and 
watched the crowd. They were a merry lot. Most of them, being 
old hands, had smuggled in pipes, tobacco, and matches, and they 
were soon smoking away jollily. The conversation turned upon 
their experiences. Their ages were thirty years and upwards, 
more upwards than not. The chatting, tales, and smoking, the 
latter broken at intervals when a step was heard in the corridor, 
continued until darkness came on. Meanwhile, two or three more 
militant individuals had closed the windows with the aid of stools 
placed one upon another, for they were quite high up out of our 
reach. The porter, to-morrow’s taskmaster, had suspected this, 


and for reasons of his own came round to open them. ‘‘ You’ve 
shut the windows, I see,’ he growled. ‘‘ Yes,’’ they answered, 
‘‘and if you open the —— windows we’ll —— break them.’’ 


With that he went. He was a fat, nervous man, and evidently 
feared to go too far. Night closed in, and the chatting 
ceased. 

At six o’clock the bellrang. We all got up, folded our blankets 
and carried them out into the corridor. Those who had ham- 
mocks folded them up and fastened them to the wall. Another 
eight ounces of bread and a mug of water completed our break- 
fast. The seven o’clock bell rang, and we were told off to our 
tasks. The allotment of the tasks convinced me of the task- 
master’s nervousness. Those who had rated him severely over- 
night about the windows were let off with a light job. Some 
eight of us were put into a cell apiece with half-a-ton of flint to 
break and put through the grating. This necessitated the stone 
being broken into small pieces until it would go through. A large 
and small sledge-hammer, and a shovel, made up the tools for 
the task. There was no oakum picked. The rest of the men 
were employed, some to sweep up the sleeping cells, others to 
wheel round the load of stone opposite each grating for to-mor- 
row’s task, and the remainder to saw wood in the yard. These 
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jobs are light, and badly superintended, stone-breaking being the 
job that none care about. 

I started my task with good grace, and a determination to get 
it done as soon as possible. I worked hard, but made little pro- 
gress. The flint was hard, and I had knocked off two hammer- 
heads before the morning was well spent. ‘The flying stone cut 
my trousers, and drew blood from my hands and legs. By dinner- 
time, when we ceased work for an hour, I had broken about half. 
I was pretty well exhausted by this time, although one of the men 
had finished his task. We had another eight ounces of bread, 
one and a half ounce of cheese, and a mug of water for dinner, 
after which we returned to our cells. The other stone-breakers 
completed their tasks about half-past two o’clock, and being now 
free, and the taskmaster absent, came into my cell to see what 
progress I had made. After some remarks about my not being 
used to the job, they kindly showed me how to find the grain of 
the stone, and broke some for me. I was very grateful. By this 
time I was about beaten, and had almost decided to ring for the 
master and take the consequences. They dissuaded me, how- 
ever, and one or the other of them helped me through with it, 
after which I crawled out, almost too tired to thank them. This 
was about four o’clock in the afternoon. We were now free. 
After a rest I had a wash; and at five o’clock we had tea—another 
eight ounces of bread and a mug of water. I quickly retired to 
the sleeping cell, obtained my blankets, and got into my hammock. 
From this time till about eight or nine o’clock fresh arrivals came 
in, passing through the ward as we had done the previous evening. 
However, I soon sank into a heavy sleep, for I was so tired that 
supper did not trouble me. 

The following morning much about the same performance 
went on. However, 1, and I expect all of them, did it with a 
lighter heart than on the preceding morning. After we had 
breakfasted, and claimed our bundles, we were let out. In all, 
I had been in the house about thirty-six hours. During that time 
sixty-five casuals went through the wards, and I cannot candidly 
say that there was one of them who had been a regular worker 
for many a day. ‘To those who are used to the stone I should 
say that it is no very great hardship; while to a man of a soft- 
handed calling the hardship is considerable. I laboured under 
much difficulty in not knowing anything about the grain of the 
stone. The other jobs are soft ones; and from inquiries I find 
that habitual casuals more often than not obtain them. There 
may be an exception where the taskmaster is impervious to 
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terrorism, verbal or implied; but I should think it to be quite 
likely to be the rule where he is a nervous man. They are only 
human, and a blow from a hammer is not a thing to be courted. 

The foregoing, though interesting to the general reader, does 
not carry us very far toward the goal, to reach which I undertook 
the journey. In conclusion let me briefly summarise the facts, 
with a view to a rough classification. 

Begging.—From my own experiences I should say that, to a 
real-out-of-work, who has not been long enough upon the road 
to lose the spirit of independence, it is very unremunerative. 
In theory one would think otherwise. However, bearing in mind 
the impediments to anything approaching a true discrimination 
on the part of donors, coupled with the natural hesitancy of the 
conscientious applicant, this will at once be obvious. It is per- 
sistency that succeeds with begging; and this element the real- 
out-of-work lacks. With the class who make a science of it, I 
know from experiences in the ‘‘ B.’’ doss-house that it pays very 
well. A hawker’s licence is their visiting card. With it they 
are safe from police molestation. Without it there is always an 
element of risk. 

Women.—Of these the percentage is very small. Some are 
true to their husbands or mates; but in the majority of cases the 
marital bonds are worn but lightly. The percentage of children 
is very small also. However, it is difficult to imagine what possi- 
bility of a better life is open to them, nurtured as they are upon 
filthy thoughts, only too openly expressed. 

Casual Ward.—The treatment, as I said before, is not a great 
hardship to those who are used to it; but it is at once demoralis- 
ing, and a hardship to those not used to it, who have hitherto 
belonged to a soft-handed occupation. Discrimination, on the 
part of the officials, is difficult. Where you get a nervous man, 
easily terrorised, great unfairness is likely to prevail, and in some 
cases does actually exist. Where the official is a good disciplin- 
arian, such as I met with in other workhouses, the tasks are likely 
to be imposed with more justice. 

Effect of Treatment.—The effect is mixed. For instance, if 
the casual is an habitual, fairly strong, and young, the task is 
not likely to be a deterrent. All, except myself, in ‘S.” 
workhouse had completed their work by 2.30, and did not seem 
much the worse for it. On the other hand, if one is successful 
in getting an easy task—sweeping, sawing wood, or wheeling the 
stone round to the gratings—I can imagine the ‘‘ House’’ being 
looked upon as & good friend in need. 
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Standard of Efficiency, Capacities, and Mental Traits.— 
These are of a very low order. A high standard of physical effi- 
ciency cannot be maintained on a diet almost exclusively of 
bread. However, to provide a better diet would be decidedly 
harmful, for its attraction would be great. Mentally, a good pro- 
portion of them have an atavistic kink in their make-up. Others 
have slipped into the life, and have apparently little desire to get 
out of it. That the life, its freedom and the absence of any 
settled responsibility, is enjoyable goes without saying. For six 
or eight months out of the twelve they have weather passing fair. 
From June till October they have open-air work, haymaking, pea, 
fruit, and hop-picking, which gets them a good pair of boots upon 
their feet and a new suit of clothes upon their back. For the 
remaining fine months the road is the home of the majority of 
them. For the winter they drift into the town which is more 
their home than any other, the place of their birth, there to eke 
out the wherewithal for life till the days become longer and the 
sun warmer. That, from what I can gather, is their life. Ap- 
parently, few of them have any future prospect beyond this. 

In all, I met about 200 men, women, and children. Out of 
this total I could not place above a dozen in the regular working 


class. 
E. Dinton CLARKE 





VARIATIONS IN THE EDITIONS oF J. S. Mitu’s ‘‘ PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL Economy.”’ 


Tur Principles of Political Economy, by J. 8. Mill, under- 
went seven editions during his life, each being revised by him with 
frequent and important alterations. 


TREO sis ccssentiescaseecs 1848 ON OG sniccorancderiexeallen 1865 
RO ov sie cacanscis coca 1849 FUE OR oveictcbs Gecascicites 1871 
TONEY ceseasss cov scarey dee 1852 SC” See ae ree 1878 
GCOS oi cysiccacannesacans 1857 LS eee 1886 
We ccscanas daacseceseas 1862 


These were in two volumes. There was also the People’s 
Edition, which Mill published in one volume, in the same year as 
the sixth edition (1865), with the foreign quotations translated 
into English, omitting the Appendix. It was in double columns, 
wretched type closely printed; yet it was kept in that identical 
type and it has recently been re-issued as a ‘‘ new impression ”’ 
without any date (except 1900) and nothing to show that it was 
Mill’s own People’s Edition. The omission of the Appendix is a 
distinct loss, as it gave information about French agriculture. 
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The Preliminary Remarks have been slightly altered in the 
third, fifth, and sixth editions. The most important alteration 
is the addition of a new paragraph in the sixth edition (i. 10, 
paragraph on property in slaves). In the People’s Edition 
the same year (1865) this twelfth paragraph has been accidentally 
interchanged with the following one (p. 5), to the complete dis- 
ruption of the reasoning. 

A confusion arises between Mill’s references to ‘‘ Laing ’’ 
(Travels in Norway, etc.) and the one reference to ‘‘ Mr. Samuel 
Laing’’ (ii. Bk. iv. 7, § 5, par. 3). The traveller, the elder 
Samuel, (d. 1868), was the father of the latter (d. 1897), the 
Finance Minister in India, Chairman of the Brighton Railway, 
M.P. and author. 

The eighth and ninth edition are reprints of the seventh edi- 
tion. Both of them have a misprint (ii. 143, line 9) of ‘‘ ribbon’”’ 
for ‘‘linen.’’ As it comes in the midst of the great chapter on 
“* International Trade,’’ Bk. iii. ch. xviii. § 7, par. 3, it plays havoc 
with one of the illustrations and reduces the argument to nonsense. 
There is nothing to give a hint of the mistake, which can only 
be corrected by collating the passage with the other editions, re- 
vised by Mill himself, none of which have anything but “‘ linen.”’ 
The passage first appears in the third edition (ii. 141), where the 
argument is important. 

There is also a singular addition made without any known 
authority in the eighth and ninth editions, published respectively 
seven and fifteen years after Mill’s death. In Bk. v. ch. ix. § 7, 
par. 6, the French law of partnership is discussed. The first sen- 
tence shows in what it is superior to the English one, followed by, 
‘“‘In other respects the French system is far worse than the 
English.’’ Someone has caused it to be altered in the first person, 
as if by Mill himself, and it now stands, ‘‘ In other respects the 
French system [was, and I believe, still] is, far worse than the 
English.’’ We have put the interpolated words in brackets. (ii. 
519, line 6.) 

It may be noted here that an extraordinary misquotation of 
James Mill’s Elements of Political Economy occurs in ch. 17 of 
the eighth and ninth editions. Mill’s father (James Mill), writing 
on ‘‘ Foreign Trade ”’’ (first edition, 1821, p. 86, line 1), said, ‘‘ In 
these circumstances no exchange would take place.’’ This is 
correctly given in the first seven editions of Mill’s own book 
(where he refers to his father’s book in its third edition, p. 120), 
but in the eighth (1878) and ninth (1886) it is altered into ‘‘In 
the circumstances, no change would take place.’’ (The italics 
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are ours.) The argument is destroyed and an entire mis-state- 
ment is placed on record ! 

About 1891 a very misleading edition of Mill’s work was pub- 
lished with a preface by Sir John Lubbock (now Lord Avebury), 
as one of the Hundred Best Books he had recommended. He 
said that he left the publisher to choose the edition, and he cer- 
tainly could not have known the second was the one selected ; it 
happened to be at that date the latest of which the copyright had 
expired. But it is full of errors, which Mill himself altered in 
the third edition, and some of the most important parts of his 
work, as completed in the seventh edition, had not then been 
written. This valueless reprint must have caused much mischief 
amongst the believers in ‘‘ best books.’’ Its type is bad and too 
closely printed, without margin. 

We shall now examine the second edition and note some of the 
chief changes in the third edition. 

In the second edition (1849), Mill enlarges upon Socialists in 
the chapter ‘‘ Of Property ’’ (Bk. ii., ch. i., p. 250). He had 
previously criticised Communism as a system of society ‘‘ in which 
no one could by his own exertions improve his condition.’’ So 
now he says (i. 265), ‘‘ Far, however, from looking upon the 
various classes of Socialists with any approach to disrespect, I 
honour the intentions of almost all who are publicly known in that 
character.’’ He adds a note to the chapter ‘‘ Of Slavery ’’ (i. 309) 
to say that Denmark and France had given it up, and continues, 
‘‘ Still more recently the progress of the American mind towards 
a determination to rid itself of this odious stain has been mani- 
fested by very gratifying symptoms.’’ This passage—second 
edition, 1849—has been actually reprinted in the Best Book Series 
with the date of 1891 on the title-page! The footnote referring 
to ‘‘the distress lately complained of in Belgium,”’ first appears 
in the second edition, 1849, but the sentence remains intact even 
up to the ninth edition (1886, i. 338). Mill’s careless references 
are extremely mystifying to the modern reader. 

By 1852 came the third edition. It has a new long preface 
saying that several chapters had been ‘“‘ either materially added 
to or entirely re-cast.’’ They related to Ireland (‘‘ Means of 
Abolishing Cottier Tenancy ’’) ; a large addition to ‘‘ International 
Values ’’ ; the chapter ‘‘ Of Property ’’ mostly re-written, to give 
enlarged accounts of Socialism ; and additions to ‘‘ Futurity of the 
Labouring Classes.’’ 

It will be necessary to compare the second and third editions 
with some detail, owing to the truly remarkable omissions as well 
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as the still more important additions, most of which were retained 
to the ninth, though sometimes modified. They show the effects 
of the wars and revolutions of 1848-9, and of the gold discoveries 
in California in 1851. 

Second edition, Bk. i. 5. § 9 (i. 99). ‘‘ This truth, that pur- 
chasing produce is not employing labour.’’ In third edition, ‘‘ This 
theorem,’’ &c.; retained to ninth. Par. 3 is re-written. Second 
edition, ‘‘ The demand for labour is constituted solely by the 
funds directly set apart for the use of labourers,’’ is omitted in 
third edition. The second edition has three new, vivid, and 
picturesque pages, illustrating the use and misuse of Capital 
(i. 102-4) in which the owners of capital are called Aand B. In 
third edition they are turned into a long footnote, retained as such 
to ninth edition. 

Second edition, Bk. i. 7, § 4. par. 3 (i. 181), ‘‘ machinery has 
done little of importance,’ as to agriculture (1849). In third 
edition (1852) this is altered into, ‘‘ machinery is only now be- 
ginning to show that it can do anything of importance ’’ in regard 
to agriculture. In § 6, referring to the law of debtors, second 
edition (i. 189), Mill says, ‘‘ Of late, indeed, law has thrown a 
part of its weight into the other scale, by a course of legislation 
on the subject of insolvent debtors, which is almost a direct en- 
couragement to repudiation of engagements.’’ This passage is 
omitted in third edition. 

Second edition, Bk. i. 9, § 4, par. 8 (i. 179), (on large and 
small farming) is contradicted by this footnote in the third edi- 
tion (i. 179), “‘ The observations in the text may hereafter require 
some degree of modification from inventions such as the steam- 
plough and the reaping machine. The effect, however, of these 
improvements, on the relative advantages of large and small 
farms, will depend not on the efficiency of the instruments, but 
on their costliness. I see no reason to expect that this will 
be such as to make them inaccessible to small farmers, or com- 
binations of small farmers.’’ For many years past there has 
been a regular trade of hiring out these expensive machines to 
farmers of all kinds, which is a different way to Mill’s expectation. 

Second edition, Bk. i. 13, § 3, par. 7 (i. 239) begins, ‘‘ Whether 
the repeal of the corn laws is likely, even temporarily, to give any 
considerable increase of margin for population to fill up, it would 
be premature as yet to attempt to decide.’’ These words, with 
a few similar lines, are omitted in third edition. 

Second edition, Bk. ii. 1, § 2, par. 4 (i. 249). Mill’s views ‘‘ Of 
Property ” suffer some change between 1849 and 1852. Here is 
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a specimen. ‘‘ This attention is not likely to diminish; attacks 
on the institution of property being, in the existing state of human 
intellect, a natural expression of the discontent of all those classes 
on whom, in whatever manner, the present constitution of society 
bears hardly ; and it is a safe prediction that unless the progress of 
the human mind can be checked, such speculations will never 
cease, until the laws of property are freed from whatever portion 
of injustice they contain, and until whatever is well grounded in 
the opinions, and legitimate in the aims of its assailants, is 
adopted into the framework of society.’’ In third edition, after 
‘‘diminish,’’ there are merely the words, ‘‘ but to increase more 
and more,’’ without any hope held out about ‘‘ the framework 
of society.’’ 

Second edition. In § 3 of the same chapter he naively ob- 
serves : ‘‘ That a country of any large exteiit could be formed into a 
single co-operative society is not easily conceivable.’’ But he 
thought there might be small socialistic communities all over a 
country, with a Congress to manage them! Mill forgets that even 
a Congress is but formed of human beings, and this would be a 
task only fit for magicians. This paragraph is re-written in third 
edition, much as it now stands in the ninth. His distinction 
between Communism ‘“‘ a word of Continental origin, only of late 
introduced into this country,’’ and Socialism, ‘‘a word which 
originated among the English Communists . . . . is now on the 
Continent employed in a larger sense,’’ first appears in second 
edition (i. 250), and is retained to ninth. 

Second edition, Bk. ii. 2, § 1 (i. 268). Mill’s well known 
passage, “‘ Competition is often spoken of as if it were necessarily 
a cause of misery and degradation to the labouring class; as if 
high wages were not precisely as much a product of competition as 
low ‘wvages,’’ begins in this second edition. In third edition the 
phrase ‘‘ unearned advantage’’ (now called ‘‘ unearned incre- 
ment ’’) is first used (i. 265, lines 15-16). 

In § 3 of this chapter, Mill makes the strange suggestion that 
fighting in warfare is always on the co-operative system— 
apparently forgetting the existence of any general—and he con- 
siders its circumstances ‘‘ stirring and stimulating to the feelings 
and faculties.’” This shows the book was written during what 
was called England’s Forty Years’ Peace (1815-1853), when war 
was admired in theory as much as peace is now. This is omitted 
in third edition. 

Second edition, Bk. ii. 4, § 1 (i. 295). ‘‘ Only through the 


principle of competition has political economy any pretension to 
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the character of a science . . . . [it] cannot be required to do 
anything more.’’ In third edition (i. 292) these words are added, 
‘‘and indeed cannot do,’’ before ‘‘ anything more.’’ A very 
distinct assertion as to its powers; retained to ninth edition. 

Second edition, Bk. ii. 7, § 2, par. 1 (i. 345). If peasant pro- 
perties bring anxieties, Mill thinks they make the owners superior 
to an English labourer; ‘‘ unless he has access to . . . parish- 
pay. . . . Then indeed he may feel with the old doggerel,’’ 

‘* Hang sorrow, cast away care, 
The parish is bound to find us.” 
This couplet is omitted in third edition, in spite of its lively air 
of conviction |! 

Mill wrote much about Ireland in first and second editions. 
Two chapters are devoted to Cottiers. 

Second edition, Bk. ii. 9, § 1 (i. 883). A footnote says this 
chapter (‘‘Of Cottiers’’) was written when ‘‘ the great change 
in the agricultural economy of Ireland, which must necessarily 
arise from the joint operation of the potato failure and the poor 
law of 1847, had not yet begun to take effect. The form which 
the industrial system of Ireland is tending to assume, remains still 
in such uncertainty that no speculations grounded on it can at 
present be hazarded with any prospect of advantage.’’ This is 
omitted in third edition. 

Second edition, Bk. ii. 10, § 1 (i. 396) the chapter on ‘‘ Means 
of Abolishing Cottier Tenancy.’’ Perhaps the most startling 
‘“means’’ is in par. 3. ‘‘ Cottiers, therefore, must cease to be. 
Nothing can be done for Ireland without transforming her rural 
population from cottier tenants into something else. But into 
what?’’ Whilst this was being written in 1849, Irish emigration 
to America had begun, and this outburst is omitted in third edition, 
where Mill is naturally astonished at the ‘‘ spontaneous emigra- 
tion,’’ which made millions of cottiers ‘‘ cease to be,’’ at least in 
Ireland, without his having to arrange what to do with them. 
His disapproval of the suggestion that Irish cottiers should be 
turned into day-labourers, first appears in the third edition 
(i. 3899) retained to ninth edition. 

In § 5 of the same chapter, the phrase ‘‘ tenant-right ’’ is ex- 
plained thus: (second edition, i. 406.) ‘‘ Under this equivocal 
phrase, two things are confounded. What it commonly stands for 
in Irish discussion, is the Ulster practice, which is in fact fixity 
of tenure. . . . But to convert this customary limitation of rent 
into a legal one, and to make it universal, would be to establish a 
fixity of tenure by law, the objections to which have already been 
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stated.’’ . . .. ‘* The same appellation (tenant-right) has of late 
years been applied, more particularly in England, to something 
altogether different . . . . that on the expiration of a lease the 
landlord should make compensation to the tenant for ‘ unexhausted 
improvements.’’’ All this is omitted in third edition. Instead, 
he condemns the Tenant Right League. He says that if this 
[fixity of tenure] were done by Act of Parliament it would be a 
‘complete expropriation of the higher classes of Ireland ’’ (third 
edition, i. 463), which he does not altogether approve of, except 
in an extremity. Nor does he think it desirable there should be 
none but peasant proprietors in Ireland. Mill, in second edition, 
is vehement about the ‘‘ wretched attempts as yet made to do 
good to Ireland,’’ but by 1852 these remarks were already out of 
date, and they are omitted in third edition. 

Second edition, Bk. ii. 11, § 1, par. 2 (i. 417). All par. 2 is 
altered in important points. ‘‘A custom on the subject [of 
wages|, even if established, could not easily maintain itself un- 
altered in any other than a stationary state of society. An in- 
crease or a falling off in the demand for labour, an increase or a 
diminution of the labouring population, could hardly fail to 
engender a competition which would break down any custom 
respecting wages, by giving either to one side or to the other a 
strong direct interest in infringng it.’’ This is omitted in third 
edition, which only retains an introductory line, ‘‘ Wages, like 
other things, may be regulated either by competition or by 
custom.”’ 

Second edition, Bk. ii., 11. § 6, par. 4 (i. 488) the words, 
‘““means of subsistence,’’ gives place in third edition (i. 430) to 
the celebrated phrase ‘‘ the wages-fund,’’ retained to ninth edi- 
tion. The modern discovery that there is no wages-fund, was 
never actually grasped by Mill, though he did not latterly so 
strongly assert its existence. 

Second edition, Bk. ii. 18, § 4, par. 2 (i. 466). Mill again 
refers to the Irish, and he makes the erroneous statement that they 
“are nearly the worst adapted people in Europe for settlers in 
the wilderness.’’ This is omitted in third edition, as by 1852 facts 
had proved too strong for his theories ! 

Second edition, Bk. ii. 14, § 6 (i. 489). Mill’s view that 
restriction of work even by trades’ unions is good—in 1849—he 
throws over in 1852. Also he leaves out the passage (i. 490) 
against Irish immigrants to England. 

Second edition, Bk. ii. 16, § 5, par. 3 (i. 522) is re-written in 
third edition (i. 514). It is about rent in relation to capital sunk 
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in improvements. The third edition includes the first mention 
of the way Bastiat uses Mr. H. C. Carey’s book in defence of 
property in land (i. 514); retained to ninth edition. 

Second edition, Bk. iii. 1, § 1, par. 1 (i. 582). The following 
passage, though retained in the third edition, has a striking 
alteration in the words here placed in square brackets. ‘‘ It is 
a case of the error too common in political economy, of not dis- 
tinguishing between necessities arising from [laws of nature], 
and those created by social arrangements.’’ In third edition 
(i. 524) these words replace them: ‘‘ the nature of things.”’ 

Second edition, Bk. iii. 9, § 3, par. 1 (ii. 29). ‘‘ If the cost 
of production of gold were reduced one-fourth [by the discovery 
of more fertile mines,] it might happen that there might not be 
more of it bought for plate.’’ The unexpected gold discoveries 
in California, 1851, caused the words in square brackets to be 
omitted in third edition. 

Second edition, Bk. iii. 15, § 2, par. 2 (ii. 103). ‘* There is no 
commodity which is invariable in its cost of production. Gold 
comes nearest to the idea; but gold is liable to vary in cost of 
production,’ etc. In third edition (ii. 102) Mill says: ‘‘ Gold 
and silver are the least variable,’’ &c., but gives no reason for 
including silver. Retained to ninth. 

Second edition. A great change in third edition is the ad- 
dition of five new pages and a long footnote to Bk. iii. 18. The 
first five sections are retained, the new pages form § 6, § 7, § 8 of 
the third edition, while § 6 of the second edition is used as § 9 of 
the third edition, and closes this celebrated chapter ‘‘ On Inter- 
national Values,’’ as it did in the earlier editions. This arrange- 
ment is retained to ninth edition. The third edition, § 6 (ii. 138) 
begins, ‘‘Thus far had the theory of international values been 
carried in the first and second editions of this work. But intel- 
ligent criticisms, and subsequent further investigation, have 
shown that the doctrine stated in the preceding pages, though 
correct as far as it goes, is not yet the complete theory of the 
subject matter.’’ This is retained in fourth edition (1857) and 
fifth edition (1862), but in the sixth edition (1865) Mill gives a 
valued name to the “intelligent criticisms (chiefly those of my 
friend Mr. William Thornton),’’ and this addition is retained to 
ninth edition, no reason being given why it should not have been 
inserted in the third edition. 

Second edition, Bk. iv. 1, § 3, par. 2 (ii. 257). ‘* Which of 
the two conflicting agencies’’ [increase of population and im- 
provement in agricultural skill] ‘‘is gaining upon the other, 
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might be conjectured with tolerable accuracy from the money 
price of agricultural produce,’’ etc. Though this passage is re- 
tained, it has a corrective in a short new footnote in third edition 
(ii. 265), which is retained to ninth edition, as follows: ‘‘A still 
better criterion, perhaps, than that suggested in the text, would 
be the increase or diminution of the amount of the labourer’s 
wages estimated in agricultural produce.”’ 

Second edition, Bk. iv. 7 (ii. 815) ‘‘ On the Probable Futurity 
of the Labouring Classes,’’ is altered in many parts in third 
edition, which includes the first reference to a franchise for work- 
men (i. 327). An indignant footnote is added (ii. 331) urging 
women’s suffrage, beginning: ‘‘It is truly disgraceful that in 
&@ Woman’s reign not one step has been made by law towards 
removing even the smallest portion of the existing injustice to 
women.” It is repeated in fourth edition (ii. 335), 1857, with 
the addition of reference to ‘‘ Mr. Fitzroy’s Act for the Better 
Protection of Women and Children against Assaults,’’ as ‘‘ well- 
meant though inadequate.’’ But by 1862 the footnote was well 
out-of-date, and it is omitted in fifth edition. 

In this ch. 7 the passages in second edition on the effects of 
the French Revolution of February, 1848, on the organisation of 
industry (ii. 326), are omitted in third edition; ten new pages 
are added about co-operative societies, chiefly French. 

Second edition, Bk. v. 1, § 2, par. 4 (ii. 342). With regard to 
contracts : Mill excuses non-performance by saying, ‘‘his mind 
or his circumstances may have altered; or not even that, since 
the omission to perform may be a mere act of negligence.’’ In 
the third edition he omits the passage in order to insert a stronger 
one in the same direction (ii. 358), ‘‘ and the term fraud, which 
can scarcely admit of being extended even to the case of voluntary 
breach of contract when no deception was practised, is certainly 
not applicable when the omission to perform it is a case of negli- 
gence.’’ This dictum is retained to the ninth edition. 

Second edition, Bk. v. 2, § 3, par. 3 (ii. 354), its last four 
lines are omitted in third edition (ii. 370) and six new lines, 
entirely contradictory to second edition are put instead. (This 
is a not uncommon thing in these two editions. Mill takes for 
granted no one will notice it!) In par. 5, next page (ii. 355), he 
says: ‘‘It is partial taxation, which is a mild form of robbery.”’ 
This line is left out in third edition, and the following replaces 
it (ii. 871): ‘‘It is not the fortunes which are earned, but those 
which are unearned that it is for the public good to place under 
limitation ’’—another contradiction! A further quotation will 
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show Mill’s amazing belief that education of the masses will 
prevent their being jealous! It is on the same page of the second 
edition (ii. 855). ‘‘It is the part of a good government to pro- 
vide, that, as far as more paramount considerations permit, the 
inequality of opportunities shall be remedied. When all kinds of 
useful instruction shall be as accessible as they might be made, 
and when the cultivated intelligence of the poorer classes, aided 
so far as necessary by the guidance and co-operation of the state, 
shall obviate, as it might so well do, the major part of the dis- 
abilities attendant on poverty, the inequalities of fortune arising 
from people’s own earnings could not justly give umbrage.”’ In 
third edition (ii. 371) this is modified as follows: ‘‘ but if all were 
done which it would be in the power of a good government to do, 
by instruction and by legislation to remedy this inequality of 
opportunities, the difference of fortune . . .. umbrage.”’ It is 
retained to ninth edition in this form, and is very odd reading at 
the present day. 

In the § 4 of the same chapter, second edition (ii. 362) on 
taxation for profits on business, Mill advises an intermediate rate, 
one-half of the net income being taxed on the higher scale, and 
the other half.on the lower. But in third edition (ii. 379), he says 
instead : ‘‘ Or perhaps the claims of justice in this respect might 
be sufficiently met by allowing the deduction of a fourth on the 
entire income, interest included.’’ This is retained to ninth 
edition. 

Second edition, Bk. v. 5, § 2, par. 3 (ii. 416). These lines are 
omitted in third edition, but are useful as throwing a light upon 
advertising in 1849. ‘‘ In this country the amount of the duty is 
moderate, and the abuse of advertising, which is quite as con- 
spicuous as the use, renders the abolition of the tax, though right 
in principle, a matter of less urgency than it might otherwise be 
deemed.”’ 

Second edition, Bk. v. 6, § 1, par. 2 (ii. 421), ‘‘it may be 
doubted if so great an aversion to taxation would not produce 
more evil than good.’’ This is changed in third edition (ii. 487), 
“it may be doubted . . . . taxation might not be an unqualified 
good.’” The latter form is retained to ninth edition. 

Second edition, Bk. v. 9, § 7, par. 6 (ii. 471): ‘‘ A company 
with limited responsibility cannot be formed ’’ in France with- 
out leave from the Conseil d’Htat. In third edition (ii. 489), 
it is altered to ‘‘ A joint-stock company,’’ etc. 

Second edition, Bk. v. 10, § 5, par. 5 (ii. 508) : Mill’s change 
of opinion on combinations is worth noting. ‘‘ Combinations to 
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keep up wages are therefore not only permissible but useful, 
whenever really calculated to have that effect.’’ In third edi- 
tion (ii. 521) this passage is replaced by the following: ‘‘ Com- 
binations to keep up wages are seldom effectual, and when 
effectual, are, for the reasons which I have assigned, seldom 
desirable.”’ 

Second edition, Bk. v: 11, § 12, par. 2 (ii. 536): ‘‘ Another 
example of the same principle [and one of great practical 
moment] is afforded by what is known as the Wakefield system 
of colonisation.’’ The words placed in brackets are omitted in 
third edition, the rest is retained to ninth edition. 

In § 14 of the same chapter there is a new paragraph in 
third edition (ii. 566) in which Mill again refers to the ‘‘ un- 
paralleled amount of spontaneous emigration from Ireland.’’ He 
is not satisfied with its direction, but advises Government to 
“* direct ’’ it ‘‘ to Australia,’’ or where required, and where it does 
not go enough of itself. This was in 1852, when America was 
the only place the Irish could get at. Australia was far behind 
in the race for emigrants at that date. 

In fourth edition (1857) he says the stream of emigration is 
already slackening, and government aid ‘‘ on the self-supporting 
principle is again becoming necessary.’’ In fifth edition (1862) 
he refers to emigration to ‘‘ the seats of gold discoveries’’ (un- 
named seats, too) as already slackening. In sixth edition (1865) 
he says the emigration from Ireland ‘‘ has since partially re- 
vived,’’ and here he seems to lose his interest in Ireland, for the 
passage remains in seventh edition (1871), and of course, there- 
fore, in eighth edition (1878) arid ninth edition (1886) where it 
becomes absolutely unmeaning through want of any date. 

Bk. v. Chapter 11 completes Mill’s book. 

We have now made it clear that the third edition has much 
in common with the seventh, and it remains to point out the chief 
additions in the other editions, which are indicated in the 
Prefaces. 

The Preface to the first edition (1848) is repeated in all the 
others, with a different special addition to each. 

To the fourth edition (1857) a few lines of special Preface 
explain that it has been revised, and ‘‘additional explanations 
inserted ,’’ especially in the chapters ‘‘ On the Influence of Credit 
on Prices’’ (Bk. iii. 12), and ‘‘On the Regulation of a Con- 
vertible Paper Currency’’ (Bk. iii. 13). 

The fifth edition (1862) has a few lines added after a dividing 
Jine from the invariable reprint of the Preface to the first edition. 
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Mill says he has brought up the facts to a later date, and added 
‘‘ additional arguments and _ illustrations.’’ 

In the Preface to the sixth edition (1865) Mill says he has 
revised it throughout, ‘‘like all previous editions,’’ and added 
explanations or ‘‘ answers to new objections’’ (a significant 
phrase!) He has altered most the chapter ‘‘Of the Rate of 
Interest’’ (Bk. iii. 23), ‘‘and for most of the new matter there 
introduced, as well as for many minor improvements, I am in- 
debted to the suggestions and criticisms of my friend Professor 
Cairnes, one of the most scientific of living political economists.’’ 

The seventh edition (1871) has a Preface that is slightly in- 
accurate. For Mill says this edition ‘‘ corresponds exactly with 
the last Library Edition and with the People’s Edition.’’ But 
it does not do so in every detail, being brought up to date in many 
places and a long passage upon fire-insurance omitted. Bk. v. 
5, § 1, par. 6 (ii. 461). He adds that since the sixth edition : 
‘there has been some instructive discussion on the theory of 
Demand and Supply, and on the influence of Strikes and Trades 
Unions on wages, by which additional light has been thrown on 
these subjects; but the results, in the author’s opinion, are not 
yet ripe for incorporation in a general treatise on Political 
Economy.”’ 

This Preface to seventh edition has been added to the Preface 
to the first edition, and both reprinted in the eighth edition, 
without any dates to guide the reader that it does not refer to 
1878 (eighth edition). 

In ninth edition the same first and seventh Prefaces are given, 
but they are placed with their titles, and a footnote to say the 
Preface of 1871 (seventh edition) was the last in the author’s 
lifetime. We draw attention to this, as it is the only edition in 
which it appears, and it is not generally known. 

There are many vital omissions and additions in the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh editions. Yet the third edition forms 
the chief bulk of the seventh, and therefore its date being 1852, 
numberless references and observations based on them are lament- 
ably out of date, and become ludicrous by 1886 in the ninth and 
latest two-volumed edition! Surely the difficulty of Mill’s monu- 
mental work is needlessly increased by the lack of any hints on 
the subject? Perhaps these Notes may be of some use in 


unriddling the unsuspected riddle. 
Miriam A, ELLIS 
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REPORT OF THE VAGRANCY COMMITTEE. 


THE Vagrancy Committee, appointed by Mr. Walter Long 
in July, 1904, have issued their report [C*. 2852]. 
The final recommendations may be summarised as follows :— 


The duty of controlling and dealing with vagrants and casuals 
in future to be placed in the hands of the police, and the present 
casual wards handed over to and controlled by the police 
authorities. 

Tickets should be issued by the police to persons who are in 
search of work, the ticket to be for a definite route and available 
only for a month, the police having power to alter the route if 
satisfied that such a course is necessary. Holders of such tickets 
to be able to leave the casual wards early in the morning, carry- 
ing with them bread and cheese for a midday meal. 

A kind of labour bureau, with information as to work in each 
district, to be kept at casual wards for the inspection of work- 
seekers. 

Alteration of the law so that offenders under the Vagrancy 
laws, instead of being sentenced to fourteen days, should in 
future be sentenced to one day’s imprisonment and the conviction 
recorded. Habitual vagrants, however, 1.e., persons who have 
been convicted more than three times, to be sent to labour 
colonies for detention for not less than six months or more than 
three years. 

The establishment of labour colonies for habitual vagrants to 
be certified by the Secretary of State, and such colonies to be 
established by Councils of Counties, County Boroughs, or by other 
Councils or by philanthropic bodies. Exchequer grants to be 
allocated for cost of maintenance, etc., and inmates to have the 
power to earn small sums of money by their work, and, by means 
of canteens, to supplement their food allowance. Discharge 
before conclusion of sentence to be allowed on certain conditions. 
Industrial, as well as agricultural, work to be carried on. Lodg- 
ing-houses outside London to be licensed annually by the local 
authority. 

Shelters established by philanthropic agencies to be licensed 
and regulated by local authorities, and free food distribution to 
be subject to veto of the same authorities. Sleeping out to be 
treated as a crime whenever it takes place in buildings or on en- 
closed premises, or is a danger or nuisance. 

Women not to be taken into the casual wards, but into the 
workhouse. 
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Children of persons treated as vagrants (habitual), i.e., chil- 
dren of persons detained on a labour colony, to be sent to indus- 
trial schools and other places of safety. 


The conclusion of the report contains various statements as 
to the opinions of the Committee on the general question, and 
it seems that they have had in their mind, all the time, the opinion 
that vagrancy has not ceased to exist in England because vagrants, 
instead of being treated as criminals, have been allowed the com- 
fortable and generous treatment of the casual ward. 

One cannot but regret that the Committee should have taken 
it for granted that a large number of the people whose condition 
they were inquiring into were hopeless cases, and should therefore 
be treated in a more or less penal manner. For right at the 
outset, their recommendations appear to have been based on the 
assumption that this kind of poverty is really a crime, for which 
the individual, and not Society, is responsible. 

Take their first recommendation. The cardinal principle on 
which this, and, in fact, all their other recommendations are based 
is that, in future, a vagrant or a casual worker, 1.¢., the workman 
who leaves his home to tramp from one end of the country to the 
other in search of work, is to be ticketed and registered, assisted 
and helped, not by voluntary charity, or the Poor Law, but by 
the police authorities of the various counties through which he 
is tramping. Why this should be so is difficult to understand, 
and any special excellence possessed by the police for dealing 
with the unemployed has yet to be brought to light. The pro- 
posal that the casual docker, tramping from Liverpool, round the 
coast to Hull, should be obliged to register himself at the various 
police stations on his way, and should be treated as a semi- 
criminal, only helps to show what was the predominating thought 
in the mind of the Committee when they framed their recom- 
mendations, namely, that this special kind of poverty was a crime 
only to be adequately dealt with by the police. The bias of the 
Committee is still further shown in their criticisms on the present 
prison dietary scales and general conditions ; and Captain Eardley- 
Wilmot, who is an authority on the question, is prominent in 
dissociating himself from the rest of the Committee on the criti- 
cisms passed on the treatment of short-time prisoners, etc. 

Many of their recommendations for dealing with the vagrant 
are, no doubt, both wise and excellent. But apart from the fact 
that by handing over the vagrant to the police you are putting 
him on the same level as the ordinary run of criminals, there 
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are very great administrative objections to be urged against set- 
ting up the police as relieving authorities. Taking the metro- 
politan area, we find that at present there are relief authorities for 
all kinds of destitution and poverty. There is, of course, the 
Poor Liaw. There is also the care of lunatics by the County 
Council, and there is the care of imbeciles by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board; while the unemployed come under the care of 
the Distress Committees and the Central Body. On top of all 
this, it is now proposed to bring in the Metropolitan Police as a 
relieving agency, not only for the vagrant, but for the casual 
worker who may be tramping from one end of the metropolis to 
the other. Recent experience is teaching us the need for bring- 
ing under one head the whole of the relief administration, not 
only in the metropolis, but throughout the kingdom. Surely if 
there are to be Distress Committees, or if there is to be any 
authority apart from the Poor Law, for dealing with people out 
of work, that authority should be the one for carrying out the 
suggestions made by the Committee with reference to the casual ! 
Opinion in London seems to be growing toward the view that 
the London County Council, strengthened, it may be, by the 
addition of one or two members for each division and covering 
the metropolitan police area, should be given the entire control 
of the relief agencies at present administered by public bodies, and 
should organise centrally the relief of the poor generally, in which 
would be included vagrants and casuals. Failing this, there ap- 
pears to be no rational method for co-ordinating relief but the 
establishment of a directly elective authority covering the whole 
of the metropolitan police area. This authority would take over 
the duties now entrusted to the M.A.B., the Central Unemployed 
Body, and the whole of the general relief work of the district. 

There are, of course, objections to both of these proposals, but 
they are quite insignificant compared with those to be raised 
against adding one more to the already numerous relief bodies. 

In other urban centres the town council or district council 
should carry out the work, and in purely rural districts the county 
council. 

When we come to the working proposals of the Committee, 
some of them are most excellent. The proposal to give the work- 
man in search of work—and there are thousands of them passing 
through the casual wards—tickets, by which he can obtain food 
and rest on the road, has been advocated for years; and it is a 
good sign that a Committee such as this should come forward and 
recommend it. It is also a good sign that such a Committee 
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should have advocated the establishment of labour colonies. But 
even in this matter the bias of the Committee stands out very 
clearly. Instead of making their colony an agency for regenera- 
tion, they are only too anxious that it should be repressive. For 
instance, the dietary scale is to be a most moderate one. They 
tell us, with some degree of pardonable pride, that whereas it 
costs 4s. 6d. to 7s. per week in some labour colonies in England 
to maintain an inmate, they are prepared to recommend a dietary 
scale which will only cost about 1s. 6d. per head per week. 

The dietary table is set out below :— 


Breakfast and supper :— 
Bread, 80z.; cocoa—made with cocoa husk—l1 pint. 
Dinners for a week :— 
Two days—bread, 80z.; pea (or lentil) soup, 1 pint. 
a ia 6o0z. ; cheese, 20z.; potatoes, cooked, 60z. 
- a 20z.; broth, 1 pint; suet puddings, 12o0z. 
One day—bread, 80z.; stew, 1 pint. 
Salt for table: 1 oz. per 5 men daily. 


This dietary table may or may not be sufficient for subsist- 
ence; perhaps, even, a man might be kept alive on less. But 
although an inmate is to be allowed to spend his or her earnings 
on food, it seems to be open to strong objection to lay down a 
rigorous dietary table such as this, simply because a man or a 
woman may have become an habitual vagrant, for is it not likely 
that many will have lost strength and physique, and therefore be 
unable to earn by work extra food. The same may be said of 
the three years’ detention scheme. If, after the three years are 
expired, the detained one is to be turned out, only to return 
after a short period of liberty, it does not seem that a labour 
colony of this kind is going to do very much good. 

The arrangements for dealing with women are an advance on 
anything we have at present; and, of course, it is the correct 
thing to take charge of the children; but why the latter should 
be sent to industrial schools is difficult to see. ‘To-day we use 
industrial schools for the detention of children who have been 
guilty of some wrong-doing. Why the child of a tramp should 
be punished for the supposed sin of its parents is only explained 
by again referring to the bias of the Committee. 

The recommendations of the Committee should be modified. 
In the first place, no new authority for dealing with vagrants, 
casuals, &c., should be set up. But to whatever body the relief 
of the destitute is entrusted, to that authority should be entrusted 
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the duty of providing for the casual, the vagrant, and the ne’er- 
do-well. No labour colony, established for this purpose, should 
be governed by penal laws. Is it not time we recognised that a 
more excellent way must prevail? The labour colony must be 
a place where a man need only remain during such time as he is 
being taught what discipline means and what training can do; 
where the best means of Society will be utilised in order to 
stir up in him that portion of goodness which is in him as in us; 
and where, at the end of his training, instead of being pitchforked 
out into the world once again merely to take his chance, some 
place, some corner may be found for him, where he can really 


and truly make a new start. 
GEORGE LANSBURY 





RECENT OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Census of the British Empire, 1901. [C%. 2660. ] 


REPORT with summary and detailed tables for the several 
colonies, &c., area, houses, and population ; also population clas- 
sified by ages, condition as to marriage, occupations, birthplaces, 
religious degrees of education, and infirmities. 





Report on . . . Feeding of Children attending Public Elemen- 
tary Schools. Vol. I. [C*. 2779], Vol. II. [C*. 2784]. 





Feeding of School Children in Continental and American Cities. 
, (C4. 2926. } 





BuuwetTin No. 2 (1906), issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture for Ireland, gives particulars as to Agricultural Co-opera- 
tion in Germany. 





THE Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour (Washington) for 
January, 1906, deals with municipal ownership [and industries | 
in Great Britain. The Bulletin for March continues the Bureau’s 
index-number for wholesale prices. 
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EDWARD ATKINSON. 
. 


On December 11th, 1905, Edward Atkinson, economist, 
publicist, and man of affairs, died at his home at Brookline, 
Massachusetts, at the age of seventy-eight. Mr. Atkinson was 
born in Brookline on February 10th, 1827, and spent the greater 
part of his life there and in Boston, actively engaged in business. 
From 1878 until his death he was president of the Boston Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, an association which 
he helped to found, and which owed much of its success to his 
energy and ability. Although without a college education, Mr. 
Atkinson had what is even more important, keen intellectual 
curiosity and the ambition to contribute to the solution of the 
great economic and political questions of his day. The list of 
his published writings and addresses appended to this sketch will 
serve to indicate the breadth of his interests, 2d to explain why, 
although not a college man, he was welcomed to honorary member- 
ship in the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, and accorded 
the Ph.D. and LL.D. degrees by other American universities. 

As an economist Mr. Atkinson’s chief contributions were to 
the literature dealing with practical questions. His writings dis- 
play a happy combination of sound judgment and wide familiarity 
with economic facts. Thus, although himself interested at the 
time in a protected industry, he was one of the first among New 
England manufacturers to raise his voice in favour of free trade. 
He was fond of meeting the argument that protection is necessary 
to the building up of young industries by pointing out how in the 
newer portions of the United States manufacturing industries grew 
up as soon as economic conditions were favourable to them, al- 
though exposed from the start to the full competition of the same 
industries well established in the older sections. Of even more 
importance than his opposition to the extravagant extension of 
the protective policy which has occurred in the United States was 
his contribution to the economics of food utilisation. The ‘‘ Alad- 
din oven ’’ which he invented, and the work on ‘‘ The Science of 
Nutrition,’’ which he wrote as a manual to accompany it, served 
to attract attention to the possibilities of increased well-being 
through improved cooking at a time when indigestion threatened 
to become the characteristic American ailment. All who were 
privileged to partake cf the products of his wonderful oven bear 
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witness to the practical value of his invention in this field. The 
last and in many ways the most characteristic chapter in his life 
of devotion to what he conceived to be the public good was his 
championing of the cause that has been known in the United 
States, as in Europe, as ‘‘ anti-imperialism.’’ When the discus- 
sion as to the policy which the United States should pursue towards 
the recently acquired Philippine Islands was at its height, Mr. 
Atkinson, although then in his seventy-third year, promptly placed 
his pen and his ability as an organiser at the disposal of 
the party opposed to the policy of the Government. The maga- 
zine, the Anti-Imperialist, which he started in the summer of 1899, 
soon attained a circulation of upwards of 100,000 copies, and was 
not without influence in impressing a sobering second thought upon 
those charged with directing the policy of the nation. The inde- 
pendence, fearlessness, and contempt for his personal ease which 
he displayed on this occasion will cause him to be remembered as 
a true patriot even by those who considered his cause mistaken. 

An incomplete list of the published writings of Mr. Atkinson 
follows :— 

** Cheap Cotton by Free Labor ’’ (1861) ; ‘‘ The Collection of 
Revenue’’ (1866); ‘‘ Argument for the Conditional Reform of 
the Legal Tender Act ’’ (1874) ; ‘‘ Our National Domain ’”’ (1879) ; 
** Labor and Capital: Allies not Enemies’’ (1880); ‘‘ The Fire- 
Engineer, the Architect, and the Underwriter ’’ (1880); ‘‘ The 
Distribution of Products’’ (1885); ‘‘ Bimetallism in Europe’’ 
(1887) ; ‘‘ The Industrial Progress of the Nation’’ (1890); ‘‘ The 
Margin of Profits’’ (1887) ; ‘‘ Taxation and Work ’’ (1892) ; ‘‘ The 
Science of Nutrition ’’ (1896); ‘‘ Consumption Limited, Produc- 
tion Unlimited’’ (1889); The Anti-Imperialist (1899); ‘‘ Pre- 
vention of Loss by Fire’’ (1900); ‘‘ The True Policy of Protec- 
tion’ (1904); ‘‘ Facts and Figures the Basis of Economic 


Science ’’ (1904). 
Henry R. SEAGER 





RupoueH AUSPITZ. 


RupoupeH AvsPitz, who died at Vienna on March the 8th, was 
a very interesting personality, both in politics and in science. He 
was born in 1837, attended the Technical High School at Vienna, 
and occupied himself afterwards with studies in physics and the 
higher mathematics at Berlin and Paris. Later on Auspitz 
founded a sugar manufactory in Moravia. From 1871 to 1900 
he was a member of the ‘‘ Landtag ’’ of Moravia, and from 1873 
No. 62.—voL. XVI. Y 
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to 1890 and 1892 to 1903 of the ‘‘ Reichsrat ’’ as well. The energy 
and talent which he displayed in the political discussions, 
especially those relating to economic subjects, gave him a re- 
markable position among the Liberal party, to which he adhered 
with invariable fidelity. 

In many cases his initiative or his powerful participation in- 
fluenced the attitude of the legislative bodies. Mr. Auspitz’s 
favourite domain was in the problems of taxation, and here he often 
obtained important successes. The present laws concerning the 
taxation of sugar, and the great reform of direct taxation, which 
passed in 1896, are partially his work. Minor suggestions by him 
that have had some practical influence are almost innumerable. 
Agreeably to his general political opinions he was a strong free 
trader, and combated the protectionistic tendency, which com- 
menced after 1870, although his own interest, as a sugar producer, 
would have placed him on the protectionist side. It is, generally, 
a characteristic point, which deserves to be noted, that during his 
whole political life he was not only completely free from any per- 
sonal aspiration, but also from class interest. On the contrary, he 
had the warmest social sympathies, and was always ready to 
abandon capitalistic interest if public welfare seemed to him to de- 
mand it. Thus he was a supporter of the progressive taxation of 
income and an opponent to indirect taxation. Thus, too, he re- 
mained out of the sugar-cartel. But as he could not avoid deriving 
profit from the measures of the sugar-trust the prices being prac- 
tically dependent upon the policy of the trust (and always regu- 
lated so that the profits are supernormal), he decided to devote this 
extra profit, due to the action of the trust, to a benevolent purpose, 
and paid year by year this sum to the pension fund of the clerks 
of the sugar industry. This was not made known to the public, 
but on the occasion of his death the president of the association 
of persons employed in the sugar industry stated the fact. 

As a theorist in economics, Mr. Auspitz unquestionably occu- 
piedahighrank. He brought to the study of theory a mind trained 
in the processes of mathematical analysis and a large acquaintance 
with the principles of natural science. Together with Mr. Richard 
Lieben, to whom he owed his first stimulus to theoretical research, 
he worked—though preoccupied by politics and business—ten 
years at the ‘‘Untersuchungen iiber die Theorie des 
Preises,’’ published in 1889. In Germany, the historical school 
and the practical discussion of political and social questions nearly 
excluding any other line of investigation, the success of the book 
was but small. Abroad, however, especially in England, the work 
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has found a wider public. It is undoubtedly one of the ablest 
works of the mathematical school of Economists. The 
authors adopted a system of co-ordinates different from those of 
most of their predecessors, discussed carefully the suppositions, 
which are necessary in order to permit this mode of representation, 
and made some very valuable applications of it. They adopted 
the modern theory of value and ranged themselves among the 
so-called ‘‘ Austrian economists,’’ but there are some differences 
from the statement of Menger and his followers. Mr. Auspitz 
has, in an article published 1890, stated his standpoint in the much 
controverted question of value in much the same manner as 
Professors Marshall and Edgeworth have done. He held that the 
modern theory of value is a completion and partial correction, but 
not a destruction, of Ricardo’s views. From this standpoint 
follows the fundamental parallelism between production and con- 
sumption, the symmetry between supply and demand. The 
authors start from the proposition, which underlies the whole work, 
that the price must be equal to the utility of the last portion pur- 
chased and also to the cost of the last portion produced. The 
geometrical statement of this leads to the notion of the consumer’s 
and the producer’s rent and to the representation of the gain of the 
community. The development, discussion and application of 
these views are carried with great care and ability to many interest- 
ing results. This may suffice to characterise shortly the aims and 
merits of this work. The shares in the joint work cannot be 
distinguished, but it may be said that the analytical treatment 
is principally Mr. Auspitz’s work, while the system of curves is 
rather due to Mr. Lieben. It is tobe hoped that in the future the 
book will be read and appreciated more than it has been hitherto. 

J. SCHUMPETER 








FEDELE [LAMPERTICO. 


Wit the passing away, on April 7th, of Fedele Lampertico, 
the scientific world of Italy loses one of its most characteristic 
figures. In these latter days he may have seemed to suffer 
eclipse, and many had no doubt indeed forgotten him. But in 
a former generation he shone with great brilliance and exercised 
a signal influence on the progress of higher studies. Born at 
Vincenza, June 13th, 1833, in a family belonging to the Venetian 
aristocracy, which still maintains a high standard of scientific 
and literary culture, he acquired a vast store of knowledge in 
history and economics, philosophy and biology, jurisprudence and 
y 2 
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literature, in the strength of which he was able without delay to 
enter on public life in his city and his province. Dedicating 
himself with special ardour to political economy he published 
that excellent work on Gianmaria Ortes e la Scienza Economica 
al suo Tempo (Venezia, 1865), in which he expounded with great 
clearness the deep and abstruse doctrines of the greatest and most 
original economist of Italy. He then gave to the world a book 
on Statistica in generale e su Melchiorre Gioa in particolare 
(IId. ed., Roma, 1879), containing a discussion of the burning 
questions raised by the discovery of statistical uniformities. But 
the movement in Italian thought and the progress of his own 
studies drew him swiftly away from the modest function of com- 
mentator or illustrator of other men’s doctrines, as he appears 
in these writings, and lifted him to the position of making 
original affirmations and doing battle for the same. He was re- 
pelled, like the rest of the best intellects of the Peninsula, by 
systematically optimistic theories, such as those proclaimed, and 
maintained with a wonderful power of intellect and language, by 
Ferrara. With Luzzatti and Scialoja he called a congress of 
Italian economists at Milan in 1875, and there for the first time 
affirmed the necessity of restoring, in political economy, a strict 
and impartial scientific method, testing the more positive doc- 
trines of the classical school with the latest conclusions of German 
criticism. Lampertico in particular set himself to systematise 
the new, or renewed, scientific tendency, and started the publica- 
tion of a voluminous treatise of political economy, Economia det 
Popoli e degli Stati. Between 1874 and 1884 he issued one in- 
troductory volume and four other volumes in succession, treating 
respectively of the production (Jl Lavoro), of the distribution 
(La Proprietd), and of the circulation (Il Commercio, il Credito) 
of wealth. The two volumes which should have dealt with 
population and finance were never published. Those which did 
appear combine to give a very exact delineation of the intellectual 
profile of the author, and of the position which he has come to 
occupy between the different schools of economics. Lampertico, 
who is in fact a loyal disciple of the classic English school of 
Adam Smith and of Cairnes, constantly incurred the censure 
poured on that school by the present economic vogue of Wagner 
and Schiiffle, and all the ‘‘ Socialists of the Chair.’’ And yet his 
tendencies would seem to render him liable to certain of the criti- 
cisms fastened on Socialism proper, especially that of Marx, in- 
asmuch as he judges it necessary that the State should intervene 
to make provision, even though he softens the crudest asym- 
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metrics and the more trying defects in proportion of those theories. 
he fact that he insists on the existence of natural economic 
laws does not exempt him from this imputation. Economic laws, 
according to Lampertico, are “‘law-limits’’ (leggi-limité) ; they 
attain their fullest meaning only in the anti-social and fictitious 
hypothesis of absolute individual egoism, unchecked by positive 
law, by morality and by custom. And they may be regulated 
and circumscribed through the intervention of these remedial 
agencies. 

With the fifth volume of his great work, published in 1884, 
Lampertico’s activity in the field of economic science came to an 
end, unless we except a brief biographical notice on the economist 
Luigi Molinari Valeriani (1908), and a note contributed to the 
album of Adolf Wagner’s jubilee (1904). He continued, how- 
ever, to give noteworthy samples of his economic learning in 
speeches delivered in the Senate, such as that on the customs 
tariff (1883), on measures for abolishing compulsory corvée (1881 
and foll.), on property in mines, on banks, etc. 

Crowned with honours in his own country, Lampertico 
received much flattering distinction from other lands. It may 
suffice to recall the fact that he was an honorary member of the 
London Statistical Society, and honorary LL.D. of Dublin 
University. Conservative in religion, in politics, and in economics 
—notwithstanding his complacency in the ‘Socialism of the 
Chair ’’—he was a foe to all irreconcilable antagonism, and was 
gifted with a rare equanimity, which rendered him, in the most 
burning questions, a greatly desired arbitrator, even by men 
opposed to his views. His judgments were ever the echo of 
rectitude and of justice ; in his soul there sheltered neither wrath 
nor rancour, but only love of the good and the true. He was, in 
the fullest meaning of the term, a man of the old school, a worthy 
son of the generation which gave a Salisbury to England and to 
Italy a Cavour. Hence it is that the tributes of sorrow over his 
grave uttered by the ranks of the extreme Right are mingled 
with tokens, no less sincerely offered, from the extreme Left both 
of politics and of scholarship. For to the latter the sorrowful 
thought arises that, in the coming battles for the redemption of 
humanity, they scarce can hope to find in the forefront of their 
adversaries one so noble, virtuous, and gifted as was he of whom 


death has robbed us. 
ACHILLE LORIA 
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ANTON MENGER. 


ANTON MENGER, who died at Rome on February 6th, was the 
youngest of three brothers, Carl, the celebrated economist, and 
Max, a distinguished member of the Austrian Reichsrath 
being the other two. Born September 21st, 1841, at Maniow 
in Galicia, he studied jurisprudence at the University of 
Vienna, and took his doctor’s degree in 1865. While practising 
as a barrister he received the venia legendi for the law of civil 
procedure. In 1874 he became professor extraordinarius of this 
subject, and in 1877 he succeeded to the Chair, occupying the 
position till 1899, when he retired on a pension. In that year 
he was appointed honorary professor of the law of civil procedure 
and philosophy of law, but he made no use of his right to deliver 
lectures. His appointment to the professorship of the philosophy 
of law signifies that he had for a long period taken up work other 
than that of civil procedure. In point of fact, whereas all his 
earlier publications dealt with civil procedure, his writings, 
from 1886 onwards, treated exclusively of subjects relating to 
social politics. In 1886 appeared ‘‘ The right to the whole pro- 
duce of labour,’’ and in 1890 he published a criticism on the 
Bill of a code of civil law for the German Empire under the title, 
*‘The Civil Law and the Non-Propertied Classes.’’ In 1895, as 
Rector of the Vienna University, he delivered his inaugural 
address on ‘‘ The Social Problems of Jurisprudence.’’ His latest 
publications, which appeared in 1903 and 1905, are entitled 
‘‘ New Theory of the State ’’ (‘‘ Neue Staatslehre’’) and ‘‘ New 
Ethics’’ (‘‘ Neue Sittenlehre’’). And he has bequeathed to us 
the completed MS. of a work named “‘ Politics from the People’s 
Point of View’’ (‘‘ Volkspolitik ’’). 

The characteristic feature of Anton Menger is the fact that he 
was at once jurist and Socialist. Before him Socialism had been 
dealt with only from economic and philanthropic standpoints. 
Menger considered its juristic aspect. This connection of juris- 
prudence with Socialism proved especially stimulating to the 
former science, for Menger was the first to introduce social stand- 
points into civil law. And the ideas which he put forward most 
effectively and in attractive style, in his criticism on the Bill of 
a Code of Civil law for the German Empire, came in part to 
take shape. The Statute Book of the German Empire, and, in 
a yet higher degree, two Austrian statutes, that of civil procedure, 
dating from August Ist, 1895, and that of civil executions, 
dating from May 27th, 1896, bear in many points traces 
of Menger’s influence. His aims of twenty years ago, which 



















seemed at the time revolutionary, are to-day accepted as self- 
evidently desirable. 

Two thoughts lie at the foundation of Menger’s life-works. 
As a jurist and philosopher of law he represents the view that 
the law is only the expression of authority. As a Socialist he 
puts forward the claim that, in place of the individualistic state 
which watches over the interests only of a few, there should be 
the socialistic or democratic labour-state, in which the several 
interests of the great masses form the leading aim of the State’s 
action. Menger’s hope was that the power of the social move- 
ment would increase sufficiently to render this realisable. But 
in considering the factors which would be effective in this shift- 
ing of power, he undervalued the influence of economic conditions. 
Too little prominence is given to these in his discussion in com- 
parison with motions of a juristic and ideal nature. And herein 
lies unquestionably the chief defect in Menger’s theories. 

In his ‘‘ New Theory of the State ’’ he sets out the rights of 
individuals and of the public according to the socialistic ideal. 
The fundamental economic right of each individual which the 
socialistic state aims at ensuring is the right to subsistence, rather 
than the right to the whole produce of labour. Every member of 
society must have access to the things and services requisite for 
leading a life worthy of a human being. And this right is to have 
prior claim to the satisfying any less essential wants of others. 
Thus the object to be attained is not complete equality, but only a 
far-reaching similarity in economic conditions. Even those who 
reject Menger’s fundamental axioms and attach no value to such 
a juristic Utopia will find much instruction in many of his per- 
tinent disquisitions on law and politics. This holds true also of 
the ‘* New Ethics.’’ Here Menger develops the idea that to be 
moral is to adapt oneself to the social authority, and to oppose it 
is to be immoral. Menger’s conclusion, however, that the 
morality resulting from the sanctions of the socialistic state is 
superior to that sanctioned by the individualistic state does not 
seem to me to be warranted. The morality will be different, but 
by no means necessarily better. 

The importance, then, of Menger’s work lies in the introduc- 
tion of social perspectives into civil law, and in the juristic formu- 
lation of socialistic postulates. Even if his ideas had not exercised 
the great influence on jurisprudence and legislation that they 
have, he would ever have remained the pattern of a fearless 
thinker who shrinks from no consequences, of a warm-hearted 
advocate of the non-propertied classes, and of a very gifted writer. 
VICTOR GRAETZ 
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City NOotTEs. 


WE have received the following City notes from ‘‘ R. G.’’ :— 


The Money Market.—Owing to various causes the money 
market has been stringent during the past quarter. The renewed 
prosperity in trade; the issue of considerable loans by several 
foreign Governments, especially that of Russia ; and the chronic- 
ally inflated condition of the speculative markets in the United 
States—have all contributed to this result, which culminated 
in an advance of the Bank of England rate to 4 per cent. early 
in May. This is in accordance with the general tendencies in 
the money market for some time past, to which reference has 
often been made in these notes. In addition, there was an 
auxiliary cause of a special kind which had a considerable tem- 
porary effect—the earthquake in San Francisco! The destruc- 
tion of the great city put out of gear a certain part of the economic 
and banking machinery of the United States. A large number 
of banks and banking branches were necessarily shut up for days 
and even weeks; a kind of panic affected some others which 
were able to remain open ; and there was naturally a great demand 
for deposits and for banking accommodation on the banks nearest 
to San Francisco, as well as on the banks in New York, Chicago, 
and other reserve centres in the United States. The resulting 
strain for a short period was considerable, and a certain move- 
ment of gold from Europe to the United States was the conse- 
quence. So close and direct was the connection between an 
apparently so remote a cause as an earthquake and the stringency 
of European money markets. But for the peculiar condition of 
these markets at the moment the effect might not have been so 
great, but the money market mechanism is always delicate, and 
in no circumstances probably would an event like the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake fail to have a great effect, with a possibility of 
general panic always on the cards. 


Bank Reserves.—These events have led to a continuation of 
the discussions on bank reserves, on which little more need be 
said at present. The position of Lombard Street and of 
[suropean money markets generally, all depending on the 
one reserve of the Bank of England, is always superficially most 
critical and dangerous, but in fact credit is maintained, partly, 
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there is no doubt, on account of the very delicacy and sensitive- 
ness of the barometer, which compels all concerned to study the 
warnings closely and take action in time. 





Consols.—The stringency of the money market has been re- 
flected in Consols, which refuse to rise, notwithstanding the 
anxious pleadings on all sides that a rise ought to come, now that 
Government has changed its policy somewhat and is really 
making large appropriations for the reduction of debt. It is as 
well to repeat, therefore, what has been so often urged in these 
notes, that the price of Consols necessarily reflects more the 
general conditions of the money market and the markets for 
securities, than it does the special condition of the English 
Government’s arrangements for dealing with the debt itself. 
Consols are only a portion of a vast mass of securities which rise 
or fall in value simultaneously while preserving a ratio to each 
other that varies over long periods but does not vary very greatly 
from moment to moment. When any cause operates, therefore, 
on one portion of this vast mass, either for improvement or the 
reverse, the effect is masked, as regards this one portion, say 
Consols, by the magnitude of the whole mass over which the 
effect is distributed. Thus it may be quite true that there is now 
an increased appropriation for reduction of Government debt in 
England as compared with what was the case a few years ago, 
but for the moment the market is mainly affected by Russian, 
German, and other Government issues as well as by the general 
conditions of trade and speculation, which tend to make money 
stringent. Good budgets are expedient and surpluses are excel- 
lent things in moderation, but the weakness in Consols, being due 
to general causes, is not likely to pass away by means of any 
special measures which the English Government can initiate. 





The Budget.—There is little to criticise in the Budget, as was 
foreshadowed in these notes, the yield of the taxes being now 
such that even slight reductions are exceedingly costly to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, while retrenchment on a large 
scale is also most difficult. Hence with a surplus of over 
£3,000,000, Mr. Asquith makes a few changes for which no tax- 
payer is particularly thankful, the principal change, the abolition 
of the coal export duty, being also one which does not come 
home to the general consumer and taxpayer. Still, Mr. Asquith 
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ought to have good opportunities in the next few years, in con- 
sequence of the regular growth of revenue, provided he has the 
courage to tackle the great problem of the recovery of Imperial 
revenues from their appropriation to local purposes. The present 
writer deprecates the one remaining feature of the Budget, the 
reopening of the old question of readjusting and graduating the 
Income Tax instead of the plan of simple reduction and resort 
to other taxes being tried. This is to make ‘‘ false route,’’ and 
will lead the Government into an impasse, as such action has 
always done. The moment the Income Tax is used for other pur- 
poses than a financial reserve it fails, and for that essential purpose 
inequalities matter very little. 





Insurance Losses.—The San Francisco earthquake, like the 
Chicago fire many years ago, has profoundly affected many 
English insurance companies as well as American. A catas- 
trophe which involves the destruction of a great city is, how- 
ever, one of the things which a great insurance company must 
always count among the possibilities of its career. Against the 
temporary loss also must always be set the extension of business 
which is the usual result of a great fire, and of the actual pay- 
ment of loans on a large scale, that attract much attention. 
English insurance companies have undoubtedly done much good 
business and made handsome profits because of the very magni- 
tude of the losses which they formerly sustained. The present 
earthquake and fire seem likely to produce the same results. It 
is a great mistake to imagine that the profits of an insurance 
company depend on the absence of losses. The contrary is the 
case. It is the proportion of losses to premiums that really 
matters, along with the quantity of business. A great catastrophe 
tends at once to the increase of business and the advance of pre- 
miums, and is, therefore, on the whole a good thing for the 
companies which for the moment have heavy losses to pay. 





A Census of Production.—One of the newest things which 
the present Government proposes is the taking of a census of 
production, for which a Bill has been introduced into Parliament. 
The census, if the Bill passes, is to be managed by the Board 
of Trade, and manufacturers and producers are to be compelled 
to make returns of raw materials used, quantities produced, 
workers employed, wages paid and so on, all for the year 1907, 
the census itself being the work of the year 1908. It may be 
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hoped that business men will offer no opposition. The informa- 
tion to be obtained will have its uses, especially after several 
censuses have been taken, so that one can be compared with the 
other. The greatest difficulty will lie in the definition of pro- 
duction to be given by the authorities who are to have charge of 
the census. Are the employés, for instance, of Marshall and Snel- 
grove, to put a concrete case, tu be classed among manufacturers 
or producers, and if not why not? In the same way, is the work- 
man employed by a market gardener to be considered a producer, 
and an ordinary gardener employed by a private person not to 
be so considered? Are domestic servants again to be treated as 
producers or not? Many such conundrums will come up for con- 
sideration and settlement, and the publications of the census 
authorities may be looked forward to for the light they must 
throw on some subtle economic and business questions. 


R. G. 





LasBour NOTES. 


THE widespread improvement in home and foreign trade, the 
apparently anomalous prominence of the unemployed question, 
and the results of a General Election that has placed Labour 
in a conspicuous position, with great debating and considerable 
voting power at Westminster, are features of the moment. 





The Labour Gazette chart of unemployment now stands at 
3°6 per cent., the tendency towards improvement that has been 
maintained almost uninterruptedly for more than a year still 
making itself felt. The present figure, which is almost identical 
with the April average for the past ten years, is 2 per cent. 
lower than the figure for a year ago. 





In face of this improvement and of the resumption of what 
may be regarded as average conditions, the fact that the ques- 
tion of the unemployed, though far less prominent than it was 
during the winter months, is still attracting a considerable 
amount of attention, finds, perhaps, its chief explanation in the 
persistent propaganda that has been carried on, in some quicken- 
ing of the public sense regarding it, in the legislation of last 
year, and in the administrative effort that has been devoted to 
it. One general result of these influences has been that the 
whole question has taken a new place in the public mind. 
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Ir is also being more generally recognised that average con- 
ditions indicate a very different state of things when they are 
reached at the end of a period of exceptional depression to that 
which they assume at the end of a period of exceptional pros- 
perity. In the latter case men should be, even if they are not, 
more or less prepared to withstand some of the mischances of 
industry. In the former case they are already hard-pressed : 
resources are used up, debts have often accumulated, the fortress 
of the home has been too long assailed further to resist the 
pressure caused by want of work. Moreover, the maintenance 
of the average in the aggregate may nevertheless conceal occupa- 
tions which are, on the one hand, especially prosperous and on 
the other especially depressed, and may thus, for various reasons, 
be but the index of much real distress. 









At the present time, apart from the disorganised and 
‘sweated ’’ industries, the group of occupations in which the 
likelihood of this is greatest is that of the building trades, and 
the general condition of these affords a rather remarkable excep- 
tion to that prevailing generally elsewhere. They are still, in 
spite of signs of improvement that may be noted, perhaps the 
only great industry that is in a depressed condition, not only in 
London but over a great part of the country. It is significant, 
for instance, that the membership of the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners has decreased by more than 1,100 since 
January, and that in this Society there were 3,291 members in 
receipt of unemployed benefit in April. The very general decline 
in the prices of building materials has as yet had no great effect 
in stimulating building enterprise, and it is not impossible that 
the cost of labour may have to decline somewhat before a marked 
change for the better makes itself felt. In this group of trades 
also, local administration, enforcing regulations made ostensibly 
always in the interests of public health or safety, doubtless exerts 
in some directions a restrictive influence, the scope and measure 
of which cannot, however, be determined. 


‘ 


Ir is not improbable that in some districts in which this 
group of trades is depressed, revival cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected to take place at any time. The centre of demand may 
have shifted, and this consideration is a reminder that in dealing 
with those who rank as the ‘‘ Unemployed,’’ wise action will not 
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always consist in the provision of employment under conditions 
that lead to the retention of men in the districts in which they 
happen to be living. Under many conceivable conditions such 
action might indeed be the height of folly and shortsightedness. 





In the London building trades themselves it is, for instance, 
possible that the great changes which are being introduced 
through new facilities for locomotion and transport may point to 
the risk that there is of keeping men where their services are 
no longer required. The centrifugal force that enables people 
to cover a constantly increasing radius in their daily flight, in 
and out, may perhaps indicate that the outward trend should be 
followed hy a considerable section of the operative builders who 
live now within the borders of the County of London. It may 
be noted that if it is true that some of the more active centres 
of this group of trades are shifting, there should be here con- 
siderable scope for the working of those Employment Exchanges 
for which the Unemployed Workmen’s Act has made special pro- 
vision, and which many are hoping not only to see established 
in London and in other parts of the country, but established 
with a recognition of their potential usefulness and of the need 
for their careful co-ordination. 





REFERENCE to the clause in the Unemployed Work- 
men’s Act relating to Employment Exchanges is a re- 
minder of the considerable task that awaits those who will make 
it a special aim to work for the effective administration of exist- 
ing laws. The need of this, perhaps, is quite as great as that 
of fresh legislation, and it would be a not unworthy task to see 
that effect was given to political judgments to which the nation, 
through its representatives, had given its assent. 





It may be that the new ‘‘ Labour Party ’’ will give special 
attention to this task, although doubtless it will be very far from 
confining its energies to such a comparatively humble sphere, 
in spite of the fact that, with great foresight and some restraint, 
it has refrained from any attempt to draw up a political pro- 
gramme of its own. 





Tus decision was deliberately arrived at at the recent Con- 
gress, it being doubtless felt that stability is more likely to be 
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secured by the strengthening of sympathetic ties than by the 
enunciation of particular political ends. Many of these are 
doubtless known, but the expression of opinions by many in- 
dividual members of the Party as to what they had most at 
heart in entering Parliament are in many cases so general in 
character that many men of wide social sympathies might, 
irrespectively of party, have subscribed to them. 








THE suspicion of programmes probably underlies the 
opinion, for instance, expressed by Mr. F. W. Jowett, M.P. 
for West Bradford, when he writes: ‘‘I, therefore, have at 
heart, more than anything else, the organisation of the working- 
class vote, and along with it the vote of all who care to identify 
themselves with the workers’ cause as a separate political power 
in the State. I attach more importance to the necessity of 
organising this new power in politics than I do to the project 
of seeking to obtain from organised Labour a premature accept- 
ance of the Socialist faith.’’ 


THESE are the words of a man who, like many of his col- 
leagues, is fired by something of the nature of an ideal from 
which, when the mind turns, attention is apt to be fixed on 
the needs of individual men and women. It is seen that 
these needs can be, to some extent, met by the provision of 
the material requirements of life, and perhaps a paramount 
danger of the present time is to over-emphasise the importance 
of these and, even in this age of unexampled wealth, to exag- 
gerate the ease with which they can be permanently ensured. 
For wealth, gross and material though it seems, has no appre- 
ciable existence apart from initiative and enterprise, and crumbles 
within the hand that rudely grasps it. 





THE Report of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers for 
1905 reflects the depression and partial recovery that characterised 
that year. The membership shows a net increase of 2,550, after 
allowing for deaths and exclusions—the latter numbering 4,608. 
The total number of members at the end of the year was only 
1,334 short of the 100,000 since attained. The financial position 
was strengthened during the year by about £35,500, and the 
balance in hand at the close was nearly £642,000. This is a 
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large sum, but the expenditure during the year was nearly 
£344,000. £30,000 less than in 1904 was spent in donation 
benefit, including out-of-work benefit, but the total was still 
nearly £97,000. Superannuation benefit is steadily, although 
slowly, increasing, and now exceeds £116,000—an increase of 
£5,000 during the year, and of nearly £33,000 since the total for 
1900. But during the same five years the membership of this 
great trade union has increased by more than 20,000. 
ERNEST AVES 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


May 20TH was the hundredth anniversary of the birth of John 
Stuart Mill. There was no public celebration of the event, but 
numerous estimates of his life and philosophy appeared in the 
Press. The most remarkable study was that written by Mr. 
John Morley in the literary supplement to the Times on Friday, 
May 18th. 





PROFESSOR SMART has initiated a short correspondence in the 
Times on the taxation of land-values, by a letter on April 17th, 
in which he complains that public attention is being diverted 
from the “‘straight issue’’ by ulterior considerations, such as 
better housing of the working-classes, bringing down rents, 
forcing land into the market, etc. The real question, however, 
is whether there is any class who, according to some recognised 
principle of distribution, are not paying their fair share of the 
rates. He concludes that, unless the existence of this class can 
be demonstrated, ‘‘the only honest way of raising more money 
is to raise the rates.”’ 


THE last few months have seen the birth of an unusual 
number of Royal Commissions and Select Committees. In in- 
troducing the Budget on May 8th, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer pointed out that there were ‘‘ two familiar objections to 
the incidence of the income-tax. They are, firstly, that above 
the limits of exemption and abatement it is levied at a uniform 
rate, and secondly, that no difference is made between precarious 
and permanent income.’’ Accordingly, a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons has been appointed to inquire into the 
graduation and differentiation of the tax, with Sir Charles Dilke 
as chairman. 
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THE Royal Commission on the Canals and Inland Navigation 
of the United Kingdom, which was promised by the Prime 
Minister in his speech at the Albert Hall on the eve of the General 
Election, has also been appointed (March 5th). The terms of 
reference embrace the improvements desirable in them and the 
causes which have prevented the carrying out of these improve- 
ments by private enterprise. In addition, the Commissioners 
are to report upon ‘‘the expediency of canals being made or 
acquired by public bodies or trusts.’’ Lord Shuttleworth is the 
chairman. 

ANOTHER Royal Commission of some importance is that ap- 
pointed at the end of May to inquire into the administration of 
the Mines Acts and into a large number of questions relating to 
the health and safety of miners. The Commission is constituted 
mainly of employers and trade union leaders in the mining in- 
dustry. The chairman is Lord Monkswell and the secretary 
Mr. W. S. Harris. 





PERSONS interested in the economic conditions of Denmark 
may like to be informed that there exists an organisation of which 
the object is to assist English visitors in observing those conditions. 
The visitors are conducted through the schools, the co-operative 
dairies, the small farms, the workhouses, the labour bureau and 
other institutions, while the life of the country is explained by 
some of its representative men and women. ‘The visit this year 
will extend from August 6th to August 18th. The necessary 
expenses are about £10. The Swedish Social Union, in conjunc- 
tion with the organisers of the Danish visits, has arranged for a 
similar party to go to Sweden from August 27th to September 
8th. The Honorary Secretary is Miss Butlin, Old Headington, 
Oxford. 





PRoFESsOR ANDREADES, the correspondent of the Royal 
Economic Society for Greece, has been appointed an ‘‘ ordinary ”’ 
Professor of Public Finance and Statistics at Athens. 





THE first International Congress on Unemployment will be 
held at Milan on September 28th and 29th this year. The 
Milanese Societs Umanitaria (9 Via Manzoni, Milan), founded 
by the late philanthropist, P. M. Loria, provides the annual sum 
of half million lire for the adjustment of evils wrought by unem- 
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ployment. The Society has created to that end several technical 
schools for workmen, a Registry Office, an Insurance Fund for 
Unemployed, a Bureau of Labour, a Technical Office for rural 
Co-operative Societies, a Credit Bank for Co-operative Societies, 
an Kmigration Committee, and it is preparing to have two 
Labour Colonies and to promote the first International Congress 
on Unemployment. The fee for admission to the sittings is 
10 lire. 


THE British Association meets this year at York in the week 
beginning August Ist. The President of Section F is Mr. A. L. 
Bowley, and the Secretaries are Prof. 8. J. Chapman (Recorder), 
Mr. H. O. Meredith, Mr. D. H. Macgregor, and Mr. B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. The chief subjects for discussion will be Railway 
Transport (upon which three papers will be read by railway ex- 
perts, and one by M. Mahaim, of the University of Liége), Indus- 
tries (mainly local), and Labour Questions, including unemploy- 
ment. In the time devoted to industrial and allied topics, two 
papers will be read on the Reserve (one contributed by Mr. R. 
Inglis Palgrave) ; a description will be given, it is expected, of the 
pursuit of industrial betterment at York and the work of social 
secretaries, while lead-mining in Yorkshire, local agricultural 
problems, some aspects of the woollen industry, and domestic in- 
dustries will also be dealt with. Among the miscellaneous 
papers are two on theoretical questions by Professor Edgeworth 
and Professor Wicksell, one on public finance by Dr. Cannan, and 
one by Dr. Bonar. 





THE present year will mark a new departure in the history of 
the activities of the Royal Economic Society. It has been felt 
for some time that the Society might with advantage take a some- 
what larger part in the promotion of economic study and research, 
and might also afford valuable opportunity for social reunion and 
interchange of opinion, following the good example of the 
American Economic Association in the United States. Towards 
this end it is proposed to hold an Economic Congress in the 
October of each year, to meet in London. The subjects chosen for 
discussion at the first Congress, which will take place on October 
2nd and 8rd, are Small Holdings and the Taxation of Ground 
Values. The final arrangements will shortly be communi- 
cated to all Fellows. It is already possible to state that the 
discussion on Small Holdings will be introduced by papers 
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contributed by Lord Carrington, President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, and by Miss L. Jebb, special commissioner of the Co- 
operative Small Holdings Association. Sir Horace Plunkett has 
also promised to take part. Mr. Edwin Cannan will open the 
debate upon the Taxation of Site Values. Among others who 
will either read papers or take part in the discussion we may 
mention Lord Onslow, Mr. Charles Trevelyan, M.P., and Major 
Leonard Darwin. On each evening there will be a dinner, to be 
followed by a reception on the second night, to which Fellows 
will have the privilege of introducing guests. It is hoped that the 
Congress will be largely attended, not only by those of this country 
who are interested in economic thought and practice, but also by 
distinguished foreign economists. 





In addition to the institution of an annual Congress, the 
Council will from time to time appoint small committees of in- 
vestigation upon special subjects. The first of these committees 
has been appointed to report upon the data for forming an accurate 
estimate of the number of unemployed in our industrial popu- 
lation. 














RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


Marcu, 1906. The Rise and Development of Local Legislation by 


Private Bill. The presidential address of the Rigur Hon. THE 
Ear or Onstow. The Decline of Human Fertility in the United 
Kingdom and Other Countries as Shown by Corrected Birth- 
rates. A. NewsHOoLME and T. H. Stevenson. The decline 
amounts to “‘social suicide.’’ On the Changes in the Marriage 
and Birth Ruies in England and Wales during the Past Cen- 
tury. G. Upyy Yuue. The changes, which are tested by refined 
methods, are apparently correlated with changes in the course 
of prices. Statistics of Wages in the United Kingdom during the 
Nineteenth Century (Part XIV.) Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Averages, Index Numbers, and General Results. A. L. BOWLEY 
and G. H. Woop. By a skilful use of index numbers and other 
statistical methods, the change of average earnings in this 
group of industries is traced for the period 1850-1900 (during 
which there was an increase of 45 per cent.), and even before 
that period. Note on Estimating the Relative Influence of 
Two Variables upon a Third. R. H. Hooker and G. Upny 
Yue. Prices of Commodities in 1905. A. SavuERBEcK. The 
index number for 1905, based on forty-five articles, viz., seventy- 
two, is the highest in the quinquennium'1901-5, and the highest 
since 1891, except that for the year 1900, viz., seventy-five. 





The Economic Review. 


Aprit, 1906. The Fiscal Question. L. L. Prick. Encouragement 











to fiscal reform is derived from political events and characters, 
and from the weakness of the opposite cause, as proved by Mr. 
Balfour in his article in the Nineteenth Century, 1882, and later 
writings, and as exemplified by its advocates—Lord Brassey, 
who ‘‘ does not realise the essential conditions of the inquiry,”’ 
M. Yves Guyot, ‘‘ who shows a similar lack of judicial impar- 
tiality,’’ and Mr. Pigou, who, with a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, argues in a circle. Mr. Pigou’s conclusion is implicit in 
his premise, ‘‘ freedom of exchange,’’ ‘‘ the general conception of 
individuals competing unrestrictedly.’’ In the future “it will 
become increasingly difficult to apply with any satisfaction a 
theory based on the conception of individuals freely competing 
with one another to the practice of industrial and commercial 
societies, where monopoly and combinations, whetber en- 
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trenched or not behind tariff walls, play a more conspicuous 
and important part.’’ Christian Socialism. J. M. THompson. 
The Unearned Increment. A. Hoox. The non-retrospective 
method which deals with future increments would benefit the 
next generation. A more immediately fruitful retrospective 
scheme is suggested. American Railway Rates. H. G. BAKER. 
Neglected Opportunities of Co-operation. H. W. Wotrr. 





The Nineteenth Century. 


Marcu, 1906. The Expatriation of Capital. W. H. Mattock. That 
‘* importing without exporting ’’ is impossible—that ‘‘ Palladium 
of Free Trade ’’—proves a ‘‘ pitiable fallacy.’’ There is an an- 
nual excess of some £140,000,000 ‘‘ imported income in the con- 
crete,’’ in effect ‘‘ goods produced by British capitalists abroad,’’ 
half of which, the author says, referring to his article of 
December, 1905, ‘‘ might, were British industries placed on a 
proper footing,’’ be produced by British labour as advantageously 
as they are now by foreign. The Unemployed and Trades 
Unions. D. M. Morrison. 





The Fortnightly Review. 


Marcu, 1906. Women’s Opportunity. GrertrupE M. TUCKWELL. 
An opportune plea for reforms in conditions of female labour. 





The Contemporary Review. 


Marcu, 1906. Federation in Fiscal Anarchy. Pror. H. Macavunay 
Posnett. The ‘‘ Brummagem renovation ’’ of our Empire is 
vigorously denounced. The Unemployed. G. P. Goocu. 
Various remedies are recommended. 


The National Review. 


Marca, 1906. Trade Unions and the Law. Pror. W. J. ASHLEY. 
The new judge-made definition of the law is expedient, so far as 
it promotes closer organisation, but not in respect of picketing 
and other acts affecting non-members. Our Position in Foreign 
Markets. J. Hour ScHoo.uina. 

Apri. Impression of South Africa. Rev, W. CunnincHaM. The 
Transvaal affords a ‘‘ sort of reductio ad absurdum ”’ of Cobden- 
ite principles. The Working Man and Revenue. St. Loge 
Srracuey. The working man is not taxed out of proportion to 
his income, but too highly on the principle of graduation. 


The Independen!. Review. 


Marcu, 1906. The Labour Party and its Policy. J. R. Mac- 
DONALD, M.P. 
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Aprit. Trade Unions and the Law. P. SNowpen, M.P. The Taza- 
tion of Monopolies. J. A. Hopson. A “‘ legitimate extension of 
the concept of unearned increment ’’ would afford a ‘‘ new 
broad basis of constructive finance ’’ adapted to ‘‘ our policy 
of social reform.’’ A Labour College. E. Brucr Forrest. A 
fond reminiscence of Ruskin College in its earlier days. 


May. Kaffirs and Consols. F. W. Hirst. Consols have declined 
from 106 in 1898 to 89? on account of the late Government’s 
borrowings. In spite of Chinese labour, Kaffirs have dropped. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


Fesruary, 1906. The Trunk Line Rate System: A Distance Tariff. 
W. Z. Ripuey. Paradoxes of Competition. H. L. Moors. 
Vagueness in the definition of competition is connected with 
Cournot’s erroneous treatment of certain problems in monopoly. 
When competition is only between a few producers it comes to be 
true that ‘‘ labour gets what it produces.’’ The Court of Pie- 
powder. CHARLES Gross. The Anti-dumping Feature of Cana- 
dian Tariff. When a foreigner sells goods to a Canadian importer 
at a rate lower than the market price in his own country, the 
regular duty is levied on the normal selling price in the country 
of export, and also the difference between that normal price 
and the dumping price is collected as a special duty. The 
Agricultural Development of the West during the Civil War. 
KE. D. Fire. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


Marcu, 1906. Sovereignty and Government. F. H. GIppINas. 
Regulation of Railway Rates. A. B. Stickney. In view of 
the prevalent system of rebates, an inter-State commerce investi- 
gation committee is demanded. The Connecticut Land System. 
Nextson P. Meap. Municipal Home Rule. Frank J. Goopnow. 
How English Towns are Managed. Cuartes H. HartTsHorne. 
Towns are better administered now in Great Britain than in 
America. 





The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


Fepruary, 1906. The Condition of the German Working Man. 
Eart D. Howarp. Several comparisons with America (and 
England) are made, e.g., the well-to-do working men in Germany 
are fewer; but poverty is more level; ‘‘ there is in Berlin nothing 
at all like an American slum.’’ Government Regulation of Rail- 
way Rates. B. H. Meyer. Referring very unfavourably to Prof. 
H. R. Meyer’s book, Government Regulation. 


Marcu. The Unions versus Higher Wages. J. LAWRENCE 
Laveuuin. A New Taz: Seligman ‘‘ Social Value,’ H. J. 
DAVENPORT. 


May. Municipal Ownership in Great Britain. E. W. Burpett. 
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The Yale Review (Newhaven). 


Fepruary, 1906. Postal Rates and Literature. CHartes W. Bur- 
rows. The Municipal Gas Works of Berlin. Ropert C. 
Brooks. The history of a profitable business. 

May. The Municipal Gas Works of Berlin. II. R. C. Brooks. 
The Freedmen’s Saving Banks. W. L. Fiemine. The history 
of an attempt to foster thrift among the emancipated negroes. 
ee Transition from Slave to Free Labor in Cuba. H. S. 

IMES, 





The January number of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science is devoted to ‘‘ Municipal Owner- 
ship and Municipal Franchises.’’ There are a dozen articles on 
municipal affairs by different writers, historical and descriptive 
rather than critical. Those dealing with German tramways and 
the Corporation of Madrid will perhaps be of most interest to 
English readers. The majority deal with American affairs, and 
indicate that progress is being made in the struggle for purity, 
whilst the desire for municipal ownership is increasing. Incident- 
ally, it appears that the protective system of the United States has 
been one of the factors tending to delay municipal reform (p. 183). 





Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


Marcy, 1906. L’émigration Italienne. P. Guio. Un projet de 
suppression de l’octroi de Paris. E. Letourneur. A gradual 
suppression—not next year, as M. Lefévre proposes—is desir- 
able. Paris Port de Mer. EK. Rocuetin. The project of a 
canal connecting Paris with the sea. 

Aprit. La Representation de l’Agriculture. P. Bonnarp. Le Pre 
tendu Antagonisme Economique des Nations. J. Novicon. 
May. La Protection et les Progres Industriels de l’Italie. E. 
GrretT1. Le Budget de la Ville de Paris pour 1905. KE. 

LetourNeuR. Mouvement Agricole. M. pe Mouinari. 





Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 


Marcu, 1906. La bienfaisance au point de vue Sociologique. R. 
Datuia Votta. Philanthropy and evolution are reconciled. La 
Derniére Evolution Doctrinale du Socialisme. I. J. HivmEr. 

Apri. La Caisse Régionale de Crédit Agricole du Midi. A. 
CuaussE. Karl Knies. M. Derourny. Le Colonisation des 
Pays Neufs et la Sauvegarde de la Femme Indigéne. J. 
BrvuniEs. 

May. La Derniére Evolution Doctrinale du Socialisme. Le Social- 
isme Juridique. I. J. Hitmer. L’evolution du Cartell dans la 
grande Industrie Allemande de la houille et du fer. J. LEScURE. 
Le Mercantilisme Liberal & la fin du XVII. siécle. Les idées 
de M. de Belesbat. A. Scuatz ET R. CAILLEMER. 
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In the Revue Economique Internationale for April, 1906, the 
capital (richesse) in France is estimated by way of succession, which 
averages about 6} milliards (£260,000,000) a year, a figure of which 
the expansion may have been checked by the return of protec- 
tionism in 1892. Multiplying by 32, the mean number of years 
during which fortunes are enjoyed, we have a total of over 200 
milliards. About one per mille of the inheritors take a quarter of 
the value inherited; two per cent. take more than two-thirds. The 
Development of the World’s Economy is handled by Pror. INAMA 
STERNEGG, with interesting reference to the progress of Japan and 
the free trade policy of England. 


In the May number M. Lewanpowsx1 handles a cognate subject, 
Le Marché de Paris. M. A. Metin gives, with other informa- 
tion concerning Le Japon Industriel, some statistics of the growth 
of wages in Japan by more than 250 per cent., it seems, between 
1887 and 1903. 





In L’Economiste Frangais, May 9, M. E. Payen discusses 
various proposals for a weekly day of rest, whether on Sunday or 
on some other day. May 29. M. Paun LEroy Brav.iev connects 
the emigration of capital from France with the hostility displayed 
in that country towards funded property (richesse acquise). 





Jahrbiicher fiir Nattonalékonomie (Jena). 


Fepruary, 1906. Besteuerung der Konsumverine. Dr. ORTLOFF, 
Die Entwicklung des Preisniveaus. J. Conrad. The index 
numbers, of which the construction was explained in Vol. VII. 
at p. 642 of the Jahrbiicher, are continued. 


Marcu, 1906. Ddnische Preise, 1650-1750. A. NIELSEN. 


Aprit. Zur Vereinheitlichung der Deutschen Arbeiterversicherung. 
Moritz Waaner. Zwei Sanierungen Ungesunder Stadviertel 
in Birmingham und Birkenhead. R. CLEMEN. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, 1906, 
Heft 2, is inter alia noticeable Die Staatliche Theorie des Geldes, 
by Dr. A. Vorart, referring to the recent work of G. F. Knapp, 
which is reviewed above. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft (Vienna). 


Bano XV., Herr il. Die Entwicklung des Warenhandels in Oster- 
reich. Dr. HeLent Lanpav. Ueber die Mathematische 
Methode der Theoretischen Okonomie. J. ScHUMPETER. A 
sympathetic study. Die belastung der Industrie durch die 
Altersversicherung. F. Somary. An examination of the 
accounts of several German companies leads to the conclusion 
that the insurance of old age is not a great burden on profits 
—some 8 per cent., with a possibility of shifting. 
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De Economist for April, 1906, contains a learned paper on 
mediswval money of account (Rekenmunten) by Mr. N. G. Pierson. 































Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


Fepruary, 1906. La leggenda dorata dell’ Italia. G. Grretti. Per 
la statistica comunale. A. ContTenTO. Di una ideale storia 
economica e giuridica. G. ARIAS. 


Marcu, 1906. Francesco Ferrara. T. MarTeLLo. Teoria del Costo 
di Reproduzione. A. Loria. La Distribuzione della Richezza 
fra Regioni Industriel e regioni agricole in alcuni state. C. 
BreEscinl. 


ApriL. L’economia matematica ed il nuovo manuale del Prof. 
Pareto. V. VouterRA. La camera dei deputati e Vispettorato 
del lavoro. C. Draconi. L’Emigrazione del mezzogiorno. A. 
Bosco. Le imposte di famiglia e di valore locativo secondo la 
terria e il diritto positivo. J. Trvaroni. Della ripercussione 
dei dazi variabili. M. Fanno. 


In La Reforma Sociale (Turin) we may notice (March) an ap- 
preciative study on Prof. Pareto’s contributions to the Social 
Sciences, by Guino Sensinr (April); a continuation of the con- 
troversy respecting the cost of strikes, by F. Cotertr (May); the 
laudation of a new treatise, Prof. G. Valenti’s Elements di Economia 
Politica, by E. Sena. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Buackxey (J. J.). Thrift and National Insurance as a Security 
Against Pauperism. London: Kegan Paul. 

[Can. Blackley’s scheme is reprinted, together with a memoir and an intro- 
duction. ] 

Cantuig (J.). Physical Efficiency. London. 1906. 8vo. 
Pp. 216. 3s. 6d. 

[A study of the deleterious effects of town life upon the population of Great 
Britain. ] 

Davies (D. H.). Cost of Municipal Trading. London: P. §&. 
King and Son. 8vo. 2s. 

Gonner (Pror. E. C. K.). Interest and Saving. London: 
Macmillan. 1906. Pp. 172. 

JAURES (JEAN). Studies in Socialism. Translated with an In- 
troduction by Mildred Minturn. (The Socialist Library, III.) 
London. Independent Labour Party. 1906. Pp. 174. 


Keen (F.N.). Parliamentary Companies. London: Gee. Pp. 61. 


Lance (M. E.). Local Taxation in London. With a Preface 
by Lord Welby. London: P. 8. King. 1906. Pp. 46. 


Matueson (GEORGE). The Sugar Convention, its Cost and Con- 
sequences. London: Published by the Writer. Pp. 16. 3d. 
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Pratt (EK. A.). Railways and their Rates. London: J. Murray. 
1906. 8vo. Pp. 3872. 


Root (J. W.). Colonial Tariffs. Liverpool: Root. 1906. 
7s. 6d. 


Root (J. W.). Old Age Pensions. (Radix Series, No. 6.) 
Liverpool: Commerce Chambers, 1906. Pp. 22. 


Smita (ArmiraGe). Principles and Methods of Taxation. 
London: Murray. 1906. Pp. 195. 


Smita (Cuartes W.). International Commercial and Financial 
Gambling in ‘‘ Options and Futures’’ (marchés & terme): The 
Economic Ruin of the World. London: P. 8. King. 1906. Pp. 339. 


Sociological Papers. Vol. II. (Published for the Sociological 
Society.) London: Macmillan. 1906. Pp. 304. 


(Mr. F. Galton leads off with a paper on Eugenics. Prof. P. Geddes follows 
with Cwics. 


Women’s Industrial Council Interim Report on Home Industries 
of Women in London, 1906. London: Women’s Industrial Council. 
Pp. 46. 

[Papers on home work by Mrs. J. R. Macdonald, Miss B. L. Hutchins, and Miss 
Clementina Black. ] 


Synnort (Nicnotas J.). Proposal for a New Labourers’ Bill. 
An attempt to solve the rural housing question in Ireland. Naas: 
‘* Leinster Leader.’’ 1906. Pp. 18. 


TurNneR (Stantey H.). The Taxation of Land Value. Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood. 1906. Pp. 16. 


[Those who base taxation of land values on the assumption that landowners 
receive benefits without contributing to the local rates are mistaken, as much of 
the burden is shifted on to landowners. The Bill for the taxation of land values 
in Scotland is confiscatory; there is no more justification for taxing a person 
or body that has bought them than for singling out the purchasers of Consols 
for exceptional taxation.] : 


Beate (J. H.). The Law of Foreign Corporations and Taxation 
of Corporations, both Foreign and Domestic. Boston: W. J. Nagel. 
1904. 8vo. Pp. 1149. 


Boyp (Witu1am K.). The Ecclesiastical Edicts of the Theodosian 
Code. (Columbia University Studies.) New York: Macmillan Co. 
1906. Pp. 120. 


Buttock (C. J.). Selected Readings in Public Finance. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 1906. 8vo. Pp. 671. $2.25. 


[Prepared for use of classes, ] 


Conant (C. A.). Principles of Money and Banking. 2 vols. 
New York: Harper. 1905. 8vo. Pp. 437, 487. $4.00 net. 


Euuts (Evten D.). An Introduction to the History of Sugar as 
a Commodity. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 1905. 8vo. 
Pp. 117. 


{In Bryn Mawr College Monographs. Traces industriously the history 
sugar to the close of the seventeenth century.] 
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Farrcuitp (F. R.). The Factory Legislation of the State of 
New York. (American Economic Association.) New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1905. Pp. 218. 


FisHer (Pror. Irvine). A Brief Introduction to the Infinitesimal 
Calculus designed especially to aid in reading Mathematical Econ- 
omics and Statistics. 2nd edition. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1906. Pp. 84. 


[This second edition of a work reviewed in the Economic JournaL, 1898, is 
improved by the addition of a preliminary statement respecting “limits.”] 


Houuanper (J. H.) and Barner (G. E.). Studies in American 
Trade Unionism. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 8vo. Pp. 380. 
$2.75. 

[Eleven essays by members of the Economic Seminary of Johns Hopkins 
Univ., with introduction by Prof. Hollander.] 


Jounson (Pror. Frencn). Money and Currency. Boston,: Ginn 
& Co. 1906. Pp. 398. 


Merriam (G. 8.). The Negro and the Nation. A History of 
American Slavery and Enfranchisement. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 12mo. Pp. 486. $1.75. 


[A brief history of slavery and of the wage problem since emancipation. A 
useful contribution to the subject.] 


Haut (P. F.). Immigration and its Effect upon the United 
States. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 12mo. Pp. 393. $1.50. 


[Author is secretary of an anti-immigration society.] 


Harms (B.). Darstellung und Kritik der Wirtschafts und Be- 
triebs systematik im Sombartschen ‘‘ Kapitalismus.’’ Jahrb. f. 
Gesetzg. 1905. Heft 4. 


Hisuipa (Seir1 G.). The International Position of Japan as a 
Great Power. (Columbia University Studies.) New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1905. Pp. 289. 


Hosson (J. A.). Imperialism: A Study. (Revised edition.) 
London: A. Constable & Co. 1905. 12mo. Pp. 324. 2s. 6d. 


Meyer (HuGo R.). Municipal Ownership in Great Britain. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 1906. Pp. 340. 


Sma (A. W.). General Sociology. An Exposition of the Main 
Development of Sociological Theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1905. 8vo. Pp. 729. $4.00. 

{An attempt to treat the works of Spencer, Schiffle, and Ratzenhofer as parts 
of a system.] 


Swirt (M. G.). Marriage and Race Death. New York: Swift 
Press. 1906. 12mo. Pp. 270. $1.10. 

[Socialistic view of marriage. ] 

Taytor (H. C.). Agricultural Economics. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. 327. 


Artation (A.). Le développement de la fabrique et le travail a 
domicile dans les industries de l’habillement. Paris: Lerose. 1906. 
Pp. 313. 
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Aurassa (G.). La crise agraire en Russie. Quarante ans de 
propriété collective. Avec une préface de M. J. Flach. (Bibl. 
populaire d’économie sociale.) Paris: V. Giard & E. Briére. 1905. 
18mo. Pp. 245. 3.50 fr. 


[A good, brief account of the Russian mir, its constitution and the causes of 
its decadence, intended to throw light on the present agrarian unrest. ] 


CHARLETY. Documents relatifs 4 la vente des Biens Nationaux. 
1906. Pp. 722. ; 


[The first volume of a monumental collection which will extend over several 
years, including all the hitherto unpublished documents of an economic character 
relating to the French Revolution. The publication is under the care of a 
Commission appointed by the Government.] 


GonnARD. La femme dans l'industrie. Paris: Colin. Pp. 286. 


[Interesting information as to the wages of women and the conditions of 
their work, especially in the smaller industries. ] 


KovaLewsky (M.). La Crise Russe. Notes et impressions d’un 
temoin. Paris: Giard. 1906. Pp. 804. 


Leroy-BravLieu (Pav). L’art de placer et de gérer sa fortune. 
Paris: Delograve. 1906. Pp. 746. 


{A sort of guide to investors showing how to avoid loss and obtain profit. } 


ManrTovx (P.). La révolution industrielle au XVIII° siécle. 
Essai sur les commencements de la grande industrie moderne en 
Angleterre. Paris: E. Cornély et Cie. 1906. 8vo. Pp. 544. 
10 fr. 


[‘‘ The fullest and best study of the industrial revolution that we possess,” says 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics.] 


SaLvioLtr (Pror. G.). Le capitalisme dans le monde antique. 


(Bibliothéque Internationale d’Economie Politique.) Paris: V. 
Giard. 1906. Pp. 320. 


Motrnari (G. DE). Questions économiques & |’ordre du jour. 
Paris: Guillaumin. Pp. 788. 


[The principal subject treated in this.volume is the labour market. The 
author finds in the bad organisation of that market the cause of the disputes 
between labour and capital. There are also chapters on the rationale of interest, 
on bimetallism, the history of Protection, and even the relation of Political 
Economy to morals and religion. ] 


Nacaoka (M. H.). Histoire des relations du Japon avec |’Europe 
aux XVI° et XVIIe siécles. Paris: Jouve. 1905. 8vo. 

Neymarck (A.). Finances contemporaines. Tome III. Ques- 
tions économiques et financiéres 1872-1904. Paris: Guillaumin. 
1905. 8vo. 10 fr. 

SIEGFRIED (ANDRE). Le Canada. Paris: Colin. 1906. Pp. 415. 

[‘‘ Les deux races,” the sub-title, limits the subject. There is an interesting 
chapter on “‘l’impérialisme économique.”] 


Tuftry (E.). La Gréce actuelle au point de vue économique et 
financier. Paris: Economiste Européen. 1905. Pp. 222. 


BERNSTEIN (E.). Die heutige Sozialdemokratie in Theorie und 
Praxis. Munich: G. Birk. 1906. 8vo. Pp. 61. 1 m. 
[A pamphlet published in reply to newspaper attacks. ] 
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ConraD (Ese). Der Verein fiir Sozialpolitik und seine Wirk- 
samkeit auf dem Gebiete der sozialen Frage. Jena: Fischer. 1906. 
8vo. Pp. 202. 4m. 


DyHreNnFuRTH (GERTR.). Ein schlesisches Dorf und Rittergut. 
Geschichte und soziale Verfassung. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
1906. 8vo. Pp. 188. 4.20 m. 

{In Schmollern Forschungen. } 


Haute (E. Von). Die Weltwirtschaft ein Jahr- und lesebuch. 
(Herausgegeben von E. von H.) I. Jahrgang. 1 Teil. Inter- 
nationale Ubersichten. Leipsic: Teubner. 1906. Pp. 3861. 

[No mere statistical almanack is designed, but a readable book (if we might 
so paraphrase eim lesebuch) to show the connexion of figures and dates, a picture 
of the whole garment that the labour of millions has woven in the past year 
‘am sausenden webstuhl der Zeit.”] 

Harms (BERNARD). Arbeiterskammern und Kaufmannskammern. 
Tibinger: Laupf. Pp. 56. 


LAna (Pror. Lupwia). Hundert Jahre Zollpolitik. (Auto- 
risierte Uebersetzung aus dem ungarischen von A. Rosen.) Wien: 
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